


Try this Nationally-tested, Nationally successfal 
new drouth-resistant perennial... 


SORGHUM GRASS 


TCG Cun ret Wes 


“The most promising new forage crop 


to reach the U.S. 


Hundreds of grower reports say: 


isla wel tas iia ee 


@ Nutritious forage—ideal for grazing, hay, 


ensilage, green chop 


Rich in feed value—up to 14% protein, 


high Vitamin A, good sugar content 


All livestock like it — highly palatable for 


cattle, sheep, horses and hogs 


Produces fast beef gains, dairies report 


increased milk production 


No reports of bloat or prussic acid poison- 
ing among thousands of head of livestock 


in more than 40 states! 


High tonnage production on all types of 


soil, both irrigated and dry land. 


Perennial growth, one seeding usually 
lasts several years. 


Growers say —’‘Best forage crop we’ve ever raised” 


From all over the nation have come 
hundreds of enthusiastic reports. Letters say— 
“Everything you said it was”, “Just what 
we've been looking for all our life”, “Cattle 
go for it like kids eat candy”, “Beats any- 
thing we've ever seen”, “Grew 9 feet high 
on my worst land”, “The best pasture | ever 
tried’’. 


Colorado test produced 2 tons of de- 
hydrated pellets per acre (equivalent of 12 
tons green weight) within 56 days from 
planting date. Pellets tested 14.1% protein 
and 172,000 units of Vitamin A per |b. 
Stockmen report grazing 2 to 5 head per 
acre with gains of 2 lbs. per head per day 
or better. 


Up to 12 tons of hay, 30 tons ensilage per acre 


Grows from 6 to 14 feet tall. Stalks are 
fine in texture, solid, tender and sweet. 
Leaves are broad, shiny-green, extremely 
high in Vitamins. Makes ideal grazing for 
cows, calves and yearlings. Excellent dairy 


feed also. Numerous reports of increased 
milk production. Grows on nearly every type 
of soil, from clay to blow sand. Many reports 
of good production where “nothing else 
would grow.” 


Find out what it will do on your own farm this year! 


Prove it to yourself —test a few acres 
this year and see what this remarkable 
forage crop can do for you. Seed costs only 
$2 to $3 per acre and produces heavy 
tonnage of palatable, highly nutritious feed. 
Plant only 1% to 2 Ibs. per acre. Get this 
pure strain, finest quality, high altitude seed. 


Grown from high-sugar, high-protein im- 
ported New Zealand parent stock. Plant from 
April to July depending on climate. Order 
now — heavy demand for Soil Bank seeding 
in Texas and New Mexico.may cause early 
sell-out, so don’t wait. 


Special 5-Acre Test Offer, with Grower's Bulletin, (10 Ibs.). Postpd. in U.S. $12.95 


Stockman’s 12-Acre Grazing Test, with Grower's Bulletin, (25 Ibs.) Pp. $29.95 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 


NEW MEXICO Sced FARMS, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 1001—A 


CLOVIS, NEW MEXICO 


| Cattleman 


DUES PAYER SPEAKS—We like 
the good work you are doing and want 
to help keep it up.—Lynn Kelly, Malta, 
Mont. 


HIGH REGARD—For 30 years I have 


| been a member of the American Na- 


tional. Last spring I sold my little out- 
fit and no longer own a cow. But with 
my life-long love for the cow business 
and the high regard I have for the 
American National, I am sure it is 
worth ten bucks a year just to keep in 
touch with you.—H. L, Allred, Roose- 
velt, Utah. 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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ore Blackleg Protection 
in Your Choice of Three Forms! 
FRANKLIN CCS-2 BACTERIN 


in the popular small 2cc dose, containing full im- 
munizing doses against both Blackleg and Malig- 
nant Edema. 


—FRANKLIN CCS-5 BACTERIN Ready to Serve You! (1 


; ae Franklin Offers Many 
in the less concentrated 5cc dose also containing Types of First Aid for 


full immunizing doses against both Blackleg and the Proper Care of Wounds 


j Give all wounds prompt treatment 
Malignant Edema. to avoid infections. The Franklin 


—FRANKLIN TRIPLE BACTERIN line includes a variety of forms to 


suit various needs and preferences. 


containing in addition to the full immunizing doses FRANKLIN 
against Blackleg and Malignant Edema, a seasonal ng Geeks Genta 


A powder form of pro- 


resistance dose against the Hemorrhagic Septi- 4c Sises eo tena Gace 


shrinks the blood vessels, 


cemia factor of Shipping Fever. == Hastens healing. Makes 
the woun unattractive 

Whatever your preference, either form will give mae—al te flies. Convenient for 

you the same dependable protection that has =! ail docking. shear cuts. 
made the Franklin brand the leader for over 40 — oe 


yours. FRANKLIN 


Now Is The Time to Start Protection A gud that ils andor 


Against Deadly Shipping Fever! and maggots. Excellent 


dressing for all stock- 


You do this when you vaccinate with FRANKLIN TRIPLE aera gprs cg a 9 


horning, castrating, brand- 


BACTERIN, or with FRANKLIN C-P BACTERIN. eS 


etc. Handy Squirt-top cans. | ea 
In either case it is advisable to also give a ‘‘booster shot” > 
of FRANKLIN C-P BACTERIN in the fall to strengthen 3 FRANKLIN PROTEC 


‘ : 7 7 Popular smear with anti- 
the resistance against pasteurella infection at the time of ) septic, local anesthetic, stim- 

,, ulating and emollient prop- 
greatest exposure. : ‘| erties. Apply to all kinds of 


; 5 d: cs 
For detailed data on the control of Shipping | aie eee eames 


Fever consult page 10 of the Franklin Catalog. aa ——— eee 
im dauber jars of 8 oz., 
Fresh stocks are available from a local franchised Drug Store in t., qt. 
most trading centers. If you don’t know who the nearest Franklin 
dealer is write to any Franklin sales office. You'll also be sent a 
free copy of the latest 80 page illustrated Franklin catalog. ae ot 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY as 


livestock care. 
Denver . Kansas City . Wichita . Alliance . Amarillo . Ft. Worth . Marfa . El Paso 


Montgomery . Portland . Sait Lake City . Billings . Los Angeles . Calgary 


ea 7 


(Obert?) 
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The Lookout PRICES LOOK STABLE 


: are expected to be relatively stable for several months, says USDA. 
Fed cattle P tices Later, probably around midsummer, they may rise seasonally. Prices of 
stockers and feeders will remain strong during the spring and perhaps throughout the year. 


Lamb prices are also expected to increase to a season’s high this spring and may be close 


to last year’s prices at that time. Hog prices likely will be well below 1958 prices throughout 
the year. 


Cattle slau hter this year may rise a little because of larger fed cattle marketings, the 

~ department says. Calf slaughter will likely continue at a reduced rate. 
More heifers and heifer calves will be retained for breeding, and many steer calves will be held 
until next year. 


Hog slaughter will continue at a higher rate than last year throughout 1959. Sheep and 
lamb slaughter the rest of the year will probably total close to or only a little larger than 
for the same month in 1958. 


' have been little affected by the recent fluctuation in the 
Replacement cattle prices fed cattle market, says Carroll Wells in the Market Picture in 


this month’s magazine. He points out that “light stockers and calves held mostly steady through 
the recent break in fat cattle prices, while some weakness which developed in weighty feeders 
was practically all recovered as the fat cattle market turned upward. While some operators have 
been hesitant to contract stocker and feeder cattle at current prices, there have been sufficient 
numbers of others in the trade to take available supplies at relatively high prices, including 
contracts for summer and fall delivery.” 


’ in 1958 was 79.7 pounds; veal 6.8 pounds per person. These amounts 
Consumption of beef were both under the 1957 use of 84.5 pounds of beef and 8.8 
pounds of veal. The reason, says the Iowa Farm Outlook Letter, “can be found in the withholding 
of calves and cows for herd expansion throughout 1958. Actually, fed beef output showed a 
moderate rise in 1958 over 1957. Also an all-time high in beef imports was reported. This was 
mostly boneless beef which offset the deficiency in processing beef arising from reduced cow 
slaughter.” The letter suggests that beef consumption in 1959 will go to about 81 pounds per 
person, with veal supplies about the same as last year. 


° : of all slaughter cattle will be fed in 1959 than in 1958, says the letter. 
A higher proportion “This, with feeding to heavier weights, will again boost output 
of fed beef. Other beef products (mostly processed from cows) may pick up, too, since the 
holdbacks of the past two years are now older and less productive and will be displaced by younger 
stock. However, U.S. output of processing beef will be inadequate to meet the demand, hence 
relatively large imports are anticipated.” 


‘ about 84 million acres of corn in 1959, 12 per cent more than in 1958, 
Farmers will plant if they carry out their early March planting intentions, says USDA. Pro- 
spective plantings of barley in 1959 are above 1958 by 5 per cent, while reductions in acreage 
of 6 per cent and 3 per cent are in prospect for oats and sorghum. 


Total feed grain production, based on 1954-58 average yields by states and Mar. 1 planting 
intentions would be 142 million tons. This would be 10 per cent below the record production of 
158 million tons in 1958, but about equal to the previous record production in 1957. 


Economic activity continued to climb in the first quarter of this year, according to govern- 

ment sources. Consumer incomes reached a new high and retail sales 
continued close to the record December level. Industrial production increased, but unem- 
ployment was about the same percentage as in December and January. 


Consumers were more optimistic in early 1959 than last year concerning their own and the 


country’s economic prospects, according to a survey by the University of Michigan and the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


Capital spending by businessmen, which declined sharply in 1957 and 1958, is expected to 


increase moderately in 1959, according to a survey by the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the Department of Commerce. 
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Here is where Injection Sparine 
makes money for you! 


Sparine reduces shipping-weight losses 
from range to feed lot by over 50% in 
most cases 


Sparine controls tension, nervousness, 
and unruliness 


Sparine facilitates handling, loading and 
shipping 


Talk to your veterinarian about the 


many uses of SPARINE. He will show you 
how SPARINE can make your job easier. 

INJECTION SPARINE makes money for 
cattle owners by reducing weight losses 
caused by the rigors of shipping. Here is 
the proof. 


317 Animals Shipped 18 Hours by Truck 


No. of Av. wt. prior Av. wt. upon Av. Ibs. % of 
Cattle to shipping arrival lost shrink 


30 345.5 325.89 19.8 


Untreated 26 434.7 405 29.6 


Din 
© 
0 


73 349.6 340.25 9.25 
Treated with 39 350.05 340 10.1 
SPARINE 4 488.25 467.5 21.25 
0.5 mg./Ib. 27 464 448 15.7 
body weight 59 447.3 434 13.5 

59 446.65 433.3 13.3 


www PND 
oofwond 


>re 


Injection 


Sparine 


HYDROCHLORIDE Promazine Hydr 


AVAILABLE ONLY THROUGH VETERINARIANS Wyeth 


A 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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Time To Look 


IT IS A PARADOX of the cattle industry that, 
knowing it must live through ups and downs, dur- 
ing good times it seldom puts anything into the col- 
lective sock for that rainy day. 

This is particularly the case with product promo- 
tion. Spawned in a time of distressed prices, the de- 
sire for aggressive, well-financed promotion was 
strengthened by the assumption that the movement 
of heavy supplies of beef could be aided by such a 
campaign. But the “war chest” for such a program 
must be built up and the lines of battle strengthened 
during the good times we enjoy once in awhile. 

But such is apparently not the case in the indus- 
try’s present program for beef promotion. Faltering 
support for state and national programs and beef 
councils is almost a direct reflection of the compla- 
cent reaction to the problems of a coming “bust.” 
It may also be a reflection that much of the industry 
remains “unsold” on the needs for long-range, com- 
petitive beef promotion—or on the efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of the programs and organizations now 
established. 


* * * 


IT WAS WITH THIS IN MIND that many leaders 
of the industry suggested that it is time to take a 
firm, sincere and objective look at the situation as 
it now stands and at the potential that lies ahead. 
It was with this in mind that President G. R. Milburn 
appointed recently a special committee to study the 
situation, to serve as closer liaison and coordination 
between all promotion agencies, and to answer the 
growing questions of how best might the industry be 
served in this necessary field. 

Perhaps the existing programs need to be strength- 
ened, or altered to make them more efficient or ac- 
ceptable to those who must contribute their support. 
Perhaps new avenues must be explored. 

Perhaps—and this would be tragic—the industry 
wishes to ignore the chance to make hay while the 
sun shines and will wait until the next break to holler, 
“Why aren’t we doing something?” 


‘Down-Slide’ Protection 


CATTLE NUMBERS now stand at about 97 million 
head. This is an increase of about 3.5 million during 
the past year. Sheep and hog numbers also increased. 

And last year imports of cattle and meat were sub- 
stantially more than the previous year’s and reached 
a record high. January-February 1959 beef imports 
were already 50 per cent greater than in the same 
period last year. 

Still, the cattle market is holding up pretty well. 
What every cattleman is wondering, though, is how 
long can prices hold against rising numbers and ris- 
ing imports? 

* * * 


IN ANOTHER STORY in this issue, Dr. Herrell 
DeGraff, research director for the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association fact-finding committee, says 
the “stage is set for several more years of rising cattle 


numbers, and a price break could come in mid-1961 
or sooner.” 

Dr. DeGraff has said that the answer as to whether 
further expansion will be “orderly or whether it will 
come with a bang” is up to the individual rancher. 
He has been cautioned to maintain as stable a herd as 
possible. 

The facts about our cattle cycles, the study into the 
economics of the cattle business, and the forecast of 
what might come have been fully documented in the 
pages of this and other publications. They are a guide 
to the cattlemen so that they might conduct their 
operations in a way to avoid a major break in the 
market in the future—and if the warning is heeded, 
they should be able to do that. 


* * * 


BUT THE MATTER OF IMPORTS is entirely dif- 
ferent. Here the cattleman has no control, but must 
compete with whatever cattle and beef and other 
meat come in. 

Under our present tariff set-up, there is no realistic 
protection against the pressure of imports until the in- 
dustry, under the “escape clause,” can show damage 
because of imports. Then it most certainly would be 
too late to halt the break. 

Although economists hold that imports are self- 
regulating—that they come in only when prices are 
high and slow down when prices go down—there is 
a period on the down-slide when the imports exert 
an additional pressure against our markets. This 
hastens and further depresses a market drop. 

A recent USDA report said that trade experts be- 
lieve beef imports will remain relatively high. Even 
pork imports, though they may drop, will not drop 
as much as might be expected in view of the falling 
price level in that commodity. 


* * * 


IT ALL ADDS UP to the need for something more 
than our present “protection.” 

One of the main purposes of setting up the fact- 
finding committee was to find out how the cattle in- 
dustry could so arrange its own operations as to avoid 
price collapses and the possibility of government sub- 
sidy or control. 

There is every chance that with the solid informa- 
tion cattlemen now have this can be done. But can 


it be done without reasonable protection from outside 
competition? 


‘Wilderness for Whom?’ 


THE RECORD STOCKMAN (Denver), in an edi- 
torial on the wilderness bill, documents the heavy 
cost of “packing in,” which the wilderness proposal 
calls for, with the following figures: 

A 10- to 12-day trip costs participants between 
$200 and $250 each. These are costs announced by 
the American Forestry Association. 

An average tourist party in Colorado last year 
spent $25 a day for a party of 3%, or $8.50 per person 
a day. These figures were given out by the Colorado 
Bureau of Business Research. 

So, the editorial asks, again, “Wilderness for whom?” 
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Angus cows are 
not bothered with 


Black skin prevents sunburn 

Many cows have severe trouble with sunburned 
or snowburned udders during late spring snows. 
But not Angus. Why? Because the black- 
skinned udders of Angus cows do not sunburn 
enabling Angus calves to suck regardless of 
weather. 


Calves suck without trouble 

Sunburned or wind-chapped udders and sore 
teats cause cows to kick off the calves. Fre- 
quently calves can’t suck light-skinned cows for 
several days. This causes a severe setback be- 
cause calves don’t get the nourishing milk they 
need for life and growth. 


Saves work! Saves doctoring! 

Some cattlemen have to doctor more than half 
of their light-skinned cows due to sunburned 
udders, whereas Angus cows on an adjoining 
ranch will have no udder trouble. Not only do 
Angus cows save the work and money involved 
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in doctoring, but also save the time and trouble 
of milking out cows with sore udders. 


Calves grow bigger, too 

Calves that can suck every day without missing 
stay healthier and grow bigger. It’s just an- 
other reason why you can profit more with 
Angus cows. Remember, Angus cows give more 
milk than most, too—another reason why Angus 
calves weigh more at weaning. 


Buy commercial Angus cows 

There are many good Angus cows or heifers 
available in your area. Or you can breed your 
herd black by crossbreeding your cows with 
naturally-hornless Angus bulls. Not only will 
you prevent these costly udder troubles, but 
you also improve the beef type of your herd and 


breed the horns off at the same time. Be ahead! 
Breed Blacks! 


American Angus Association 
3201 Frederick Bivd., St. Joseph, Missouri 
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to the 
CATTLE CYCLE 


By Dr. Herrell DeGraff 


Cattle prices move up and down in 
response to many economic forces. The 
most variable, at least in recent years, 
and therefore the most important, has 
been the changing volume of slaughter. 
Last year’s average price for all “beef” 
cattle sold by producers increased 27 
per cent—from $17.20 per cwt. for 1957 
to $21.80 for 1958. This was both a 
higher price and a bigger increase than 
would have occurred if marketings for 
slaughter had more nearly balanced 
the actual number and weight of cattle 
produced—or, in other words, if 3.5 mil- 
lion head had not been added to in- 
ventory. 

The approximate price at which pro- 
duction and slaughter would have bal- 
anced last year, with no change in in- 
ventory, would have been roughly 
$19.50 to $20 per cwt. instead of the 
$21.80 actually received. By selling less 
than the full quantity produced and 
adding the balance to inventory, a 
higher price was obtained for what was 
sold. But the animals carried over in 
inventory will still go to slaughter at 
some later time. What will the price be 
then—both in relation to the price in 
1958 and to the cost of carrying them 
until they are sold? The final answer 
to this question will determine whether 
the inventory build-up will be profit- 
able. 

The improved moisture of 1957-58 is 
a classic example of a condition trigger- 
ing a new cattle cycle. Forage supplies 
improved almost miraculously in many 
areas. Producers with drouth-depleted 
range could restock. Many others who 
had normal herds were stimulated to 
add more cattle—or hold back cattle— 
to use their extra feed. Slaughter sup- 
plies were reduced, against a demand 
for beef that was actually increasing. 
Thus prices began to increase—and this 
stimulated still more withholding, and 
still more production started on its 
time-consuming but inevitable journey 
to market. 


Rising levels of prices make cattle so 
good that producers are slow to sell. 
Calves stay around to grow out as 
yearlings. More heifers go into the 
brood herd instead of the feedlot. Cows 
that should be culled for slaughter are 
cut back into the breeding stock in- 
stead. Inventories build up, and typical- 
ly at an increasing rate—until sooner 
or later the sale of more stock for 
slaughter can no longer be delayed. As 


1880 


slaughter supplies increase prices be- 
gin to decline. Because of the long time 
between breeding and maturity in the 
cattle business, inventories usually con- 
tinue to increase even after prices have 
started down. But this only exagger- 
ates the price decline—until all too 
often a full-scale price bust has de- 
veloped and the cattle industry has 
again gone from feast to famine. 

All during the inventory build-up the 
annual rate of slaughter is less than 
the annual rate of production—which 
is, of course, why the build-up occurs. 
This also is the reason for rising cattle 
prices, especially in the early stages 
of the inventory increases. 

Then during the liquidation phase of 
the cycle, the annual quantity slaugh- 
tered runs proportionately in excess 
of the quantity produced—and this 
brings on the declining prices. If the 
build-up has been large, as it was in 
1949-53, the price break can reach 
tragic proportions. 

Let’s go back to the 3.5 million head 
added to inventory last year. This was 
by no means a record one-year addi- 
tion to cattle numbers. Eight times in 
the past we have had bigger one-year 
increases. What is notable, and sober- 
ing, is that this 3.5 million is more than 
twice as large as any other increase 


The stage is set for several more 
years of rising cattle numbers, and a 
price break could come in mid-1961 
or sooner and numbers could go to 110 
million by the end of 1961 (they’re al- 
most 97 million now), says Dr. Herrell 
DeGraff, research director for the 
American National’s fact-finding com- 
mittee, in the accompanying article. (It 
was given as a speech at the recent 
meeting of the Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers Association). 

With a potential of a disastrously 
large build-up, only the individual 
rancher can govern the orderly liquida- 
tion of excess inventory, Dr. DeGraff 
says. He points out that “there is ad- 
vantage in maintaining a herd and a 
volume of marketings as stable as 
possible from year to year.” 

Involved, too, is the question of 
whether the industry could go through 
another major price break and still 
keep its traditional freedom of opera- 
tion. 


U.S. total 


4 CATTLE a 


1900 1920 1940 1960 
The Cattle Count 


ever experienced in the first year of 
an inventory upturn. 

The up-leg of an inventory cycle 
usually runs six or seven years, with 
the larger one-year increases in num- 
bers coming between the second and 
fourth years. 

Further, the price break, caused by 
increased marketings for slaughter, 
usually comes about mid-point of the 
up-leg. The last cyclical price break 
is a case in point. It started in mid- 
1952, three and a half years after the 
start of the inventory build-up. 

Many students of the cattle business 
have pointed out that each inventory 
and price cycle has marked similarities 
with all others—but also that each one 
has unique characteristics. 

The new cycle in which we are now 
more than a year advanced will un- 
doubtedly follow a generally normal 
pattern. But we should also expect it 
to have its own peculiar characteristics, 
even though we cannot now foresee 
what they will be. One unique feature, 
however, will be this rapidity with 
which this build-up in numbers has 
started—3.5 million head in the first 
year against 1.5 million as the biggest 
first-year increase in any other cycle 
we have experienced. 


If moisture and range conditions per- 
mit, a reasonable forward guess is that 
this build-up will continue to be un- 
usually rapid. One possible reason is 
that the beef-calf crop is now about 7.5 
million head larger than in 1950. Obvi- 
ously this offers more potential for 
build-up—just as a second potential is 
reduced culling in a beef-cow herd that 
is now 50 per cent larger than at the 
comparable point in the last cycle. 

Any guess at this time about how 
much inventory increase we will ex- 
perience in 1959 has more chance to be 
wrong than right. But cattle numbers 
this year could easily increase 5 mil- 
lion head to a total of 102 million by 
year end, moisture and grass permit- 
ting. We easily have the potential to 
reach 110 million at the end of 1961 
(Jan. 1, 1962.) 

It should be remembered that such 
build-up potentials carry correspond- 
ing potentials for increased slaughter. 
The question is not whether there will 
be increased slaughter—but only how 
much and how soon. Per capita sup- 
plies of beef could go above 90 pounds, 
and combined beef and veal supplies 
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above 100 pounds as early as 1961. At 
what prices will such quantities sell, 
when converted back into cattle prices 
to producers? The answer is almost in- 
evitably something less than the pres- 
ent level (relative level) of cattle 
prices. 
II 

This background quite clearly in- 
dicates that sometime in the next two 
years individual ranchers will have to 
face up to the question of how to man- 
age their herds in the face of a threat- 
ened price break. 

The year 1958 is no isolated instance 
of an inventory increase. The stage un- 
avoidably is set for several more years 
of rising cattle numbers. On the same 
timetable as in the last cycle, a price 
break this time would come in the 
middle of 1961. Mainly because the 
build-up may be more rapid, this price 
break could come earlier. 

Therefore, it seems important for 
the individual rancher to ask himself 
how he will manage his herd in the 
face of these circumstances. Should he 
liquidate some cows while prices are 
still high, or hold them and ride out 
the price break—even though he knows 
their inventory value might be cut in 
half, and that prices for calves and 
other stock sold might decline equally. 

Because I think this question is going 
to be pertinent, I have tried to put to- 
gether some figures to help answer it. 
They are summarized in four ways at 
the end of this paper. Each sheet ana- 
lizes a different approach as an adjust- 
ment to a price break. Each one shows 
the gross sales over a period of eight 
years from a 100-cow unit (or it could 
be figured as any multiple of 100) man- 
aged according to the assumptions as 
stated. Prices used for arriving at gross 
income from cow and calf sales are the 
prices which prevailed from 1951 
through 1958. This does not mean that 
we expect these same prices to prevail 
in a new cycle. Rather, the inference 
is that the relative price changes over 
the period of a new cycle might be ex- 
pected roughly to coincide. 

The following are the prices and 
weights used for cattle sold in each of 
the four operations summarized. They 
are based on utility-grade slaughter 
cows (Chicago) and good to choice 
feeder calves (Kansas City). Heifers are 
figured at 2 cents below steers. 

Calves sold 
for slaughter Steers Heifers 
(10002 av.) (4252 av.) (4002 av.) 


(Value per head—dollars) 
1951 245 160 145 


1952 195 135 120 
1953 125 87 75 
1954 115 86 74 
1955 115 90 77 
1956 115 84 72 
1957 135 100 86 
1958 185 135 118 


Operation No. 1—This summary 
shows what would happen to the gross 
dollar sales from a 100-cow unit over 
the eight years, if no adjustment of any 
kind was made for the projected price 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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A COW'S BEST FRIEND 


By Roy Alleman 


A cow is that part of a cowboy TV 
show that is never seen, probably 
because any that might have shown 
up were shot by stray bullets years 
ago. The cows that are left around 
these western TV’s have been scared 
way up into the brakes by all the 
commotion of bad music from the 
saloons and exploding six shooters. 

This member of the bovine family 
has been pestering mankind for cen- 
turies; it never occurred to her that 
mankind would get even with her by 
associating her name with TV 
westerns. 

A cow has five stomachs (we real- 
ly don’t know why she needs so 
many); a hide that someday will be 
made into shoes, pocketbooks and 


other things; a face always frozen in- 
to a distrustful look when she looks 
at man, and two horns that are curved 
just right to hook the seat of his 
pants to help him over the fence 
when she chases him out of the corral. 

She is not man’s best friend, and 
she doesn’t care if she never is. Man 
may be her best friend but she has 
never been told and it wouldn’t 
change her opinion of him if someone 
did tell her. 

Man stews and sweats over her 24 
hours a day to see that her every 
wish is granted; to see that she never 
lacks for a comfort, or a spear of hay 
or grass anytime she deigns to lower 
her head to look for some. He keeps 
a cabinet full of pills, ready to douse 
one down her throat, or that of her 
calf, anytime they show the slightest 
signs of discomfort. 

And what thanks does man get for 
all this attention? She would bunt 
him right in the seat of the pants — 
that is, if he ever dared to turn his 
back, which he has learned long ago 
not to do. That is why a cowboy 
rides a horse to handle her — not 
just to head her when she gets bull- 


headed, which is a good reason, of 
course—but to keep from exposing 
the seat of his britches on a level 
with her head. 

But the time of the year when she 
really makes the cowman wish he 
had taken up raising oranges in 
Florida is calving time. That is when 
the ingenuity of the cowman and 
that of a cow become about equal 
with the odds a little on the side of 
the cow. The cowman does every- 
thing possible night or day to keep 
her little offspring alive and she does 
everything possible to keep him from 
living. (That is what the cowman 


thinks, anyway). 
Actually the cow has no desire to 
destroy her young; she just wants 
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to grow ’em tough. First, if man does 
nothing to deter she, she heads for 
the hills for a good hiding place about 
the time the little fellow is due. The 
weather is usually freezing. Then 
she picks a high ridge upon which to 
give birth, drops him and lets him 
roll to the bottom, or into a snow 
drift. Or she may pick a creek bank 
and let him wander into the creek. 

Nothing like teaching him to 
swim first thing. Well, she figures, if 
he can survive all or any of this, he 
ought to live to a ripe age without 
much help from her. 

Suppose man tries to beat her to 
the draw and gets her into a decent 
place to calve. She will follow the 
cake truck with her head stuck in a 
cake sack with no more fear of man 
than she has of a water tank. But 
just let him ride out to cut her out 
to take her to the calving shed; she 
will throw her tail in the air and 
head for the hills. That is why all 
cowponies are good cowponies; there 
is nothing for the other kind to do. 

Man is never satisfied with her. 
She has always been satisfied with 
herself, but man is always trying to 





change her to meet some fool stan- 
dard he has thought of. He crosses 
her with other breeds, then crosses 
again. He does all sort of things to 
her to get just the type of animal he 
thinks she ought to be. And what 
happens when he gets all this done 
and he thinks he has reached per- 
fection with her? She gives birth to 
a dwarf, that freak of freaks with a 
bulldog nose and a pot belly, and that 
never gets over three feet tall. She 
always wins. 

Just what is the reason for all this 
enmity of the cow toward man? She 
knows, for all the loving and tender 
care, it is not love that makes the 
cowman treat her so. She knows, 
after she has spent a lifetime raising 
calves for him (just about the time 
she got so she could put up with the 
little mutt, he always took him away 
from her), he butchers her. He then 
makes her meat into hamburger; 
makes boots, chaps and saddles of 
her hide, glue of her feet and, worst 
of all, stamps her brand on the wall 
of some hotel near the packing plant. 


U. S. Exporting More 
Beef Breeding Cattle 


Between July and December of 1958, 
the U. S. exported 12,364 head of beef 
breeding cattle—more than twice as 
many as during the first half of the 
year. However, total exports were down 
40 per cent, from 30,864 in 1957 to 18,403 
head. Nearly half the July-December 
1958 exports originated ir Texas, 36 per 
cent in Florida, 4 per cent in Arizona, 3 
per cent in New Mexico, 2 per cent in 
Montana. Of the total by breeds, 70 per 
cent were Brahman, 19 per cent Here- 
fords, almost 5 per cent Santa Gertrudis 
and 3 per cent Aberdeen-Angus. Almost 
60 per cent of the cattle went to Vene- 
zuela, 23 per cent to Mexico, 6 per cent 
to Canada. 


Sheep Producers Budget 
$2,345 Million Promotion 


The American Sheep Producers 
Council has elected Don Clyde, Heber 
City, Utah, as president, to succeed G. 
Norman Winder. Mr. Clyde is immedi- 
ate past president of the National Wool 
Growers Association. J. M. “Casey” 
Jones, Denver, was retained as secre- 
tary. The group set budgets for lamb 
promotion and advertising at $1,371,- 
000, and the council will spend about 
$974,000 on wool advertising and pro- 
motion during the next fiscal year. 


Argentine Slaughter Shows 
6 Per Cent Decline in 1958 


During 1958 cattle slaughter in Ar- 
gentina dropped to 11,300,000 head— 
down 6 per cent from 1957. For 1959, 
cattle slaughter in that country is ex- 
pected to go down to about 8 million 
head. The Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports per capita beef consumption 
there may drop from 190 pounds in 1958 
to about 134 pounds this year. 
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Variability in Cattle Prices 


Editor’s Note: “Variability in Cattle 
Prices” has been prepared for the fact- 
finding committee of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association by Har- 
old F. Breimyer, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The report was 
independently prepared by the author, 
and does not necessarily reflect the of- 
ficial position of the Department of 
Agriculture. It was used as a basis for 
part of the report made by Dr. Herrell 
De Graff, director of research for the 
fact-finding committee, at the January 
convention of the American National. 


CYCLICAL PRICE PATTERNS—Just 
as the cycle in inventories and in 
slaughter affects each class of cattle 
differently, so does the price cycle dif- 
fer by classes. 

The price rise that accomplishes each 
expansion in cattle numbers invariably 
is greater for cows, calves and feeder 
stock than for slaughter steers and 
heifers. The price decline that follows 
later is likewise sharpest for the oldest 
and the youngest animals, and most 
moderate for the class in between. Note 
the following figures, which are aver- 
age prices by classes of cattle for the 
late summer and fall months of 1949, 
1951, 1956 and 1958: 

In the 1949-51 price advance, choice 


(2) a strengthened slaughter demand 
for cows arising out of consumers’ 
tendency to shift from higher priced 
steer and heifer beef cuts to lower 
priced cow beef items, and (3) the 
greatly enhanced stocker demand for 
cows at that stage of the cycle. These 
are weighty reasons explaining why 
cow prices can soar. 


ANOTHER KIND OF CYCLE—THE 
SHORT CYCLE—All studies of cattle 
eycles have considered only the tradi- 
tional nine to 16-year cycles. Evidence 
is accumulating that there may be a 
separate short-run cycle also (Figure 
7). It is related primarily to cattle feed- 
ing, and has come into prominence as 
feeding of cattle has grown in import- 
ance. 

Feeding of cattle is a short-term op- 
eration. It may be as brief as 30 days, 
and seldom is longer than 14 or 15 
months. Most feeding programs fall be- 
tween 90 days and nine months. 

If cycles in cattle feeding do exist, 
they result, like over-all cattle cycles, 
from combinations of forces arising 
within and outside the industry. Just 
as the longer cattle cycle is related in 
length to the life span, the biological 
processes, in cattle production, so a 
feeding cycle is related to the length of 


ee 
PRICE OF SELECTED CLASSES OF CATTLE, AUGUST-DECEMBER, 1949, 1951, 1956 and 1958 


Price per cwt. 


1951 
Dol. 


Market and Class 1949 


‘ Dol. 
Chicago 


Choice slaughter steers 
Utility slaughter cows 
Kansas City 
Choice feeder steers 
Medium feeder steers 
Good & Choice feeder 
steer calves 
1 Partly estimated 


28.72 
15.10 


23.98 
18.51 


24.24 


fed steer prices increased 25 per cent 
whereas the price increases for cows 
and feeder steers and calves all ex- 
ceeded 50 per cent. In the price drop 
of 1951-56 the same classes which pre- 
viously had risen the most then de- 
clined the most. From 1956 to 1958 the 
differences in price change were even 
more pronounced. Cows and calves out- 
distanced all other classes, with gains of 
about 70 per cent—and lower grades 
of feeder steers made a greater advance 
than the higher grades, as is usual. The 
6 per cent advance for choice slaughter 
steers understates their price improve- 
ment from their lowest point, (in the 
early months of 1956), but it remains 
true that this class has shared least in 
the price recovery since the low of 
1955-56. 

The cause for these wide differences 
in price behavior during the cycle lies 
in the characteristics of the cycle itself. 
For example, the sharp advance in 
cow prices when inventory expansion 
begins may be attributed to: (1) a 
greater reduction in the slaughter sup- 
ply of cows than of steers and heifers; 


35.94 
23.76 


36.56 
29.39 


37.44 


Aug.-Dec. Av. Percentage change 
1949- 1951- 


1956 1958! 1951 1956 
Dol. Dol. Pet. Pct. 


25.09 
10.88 


26.60 
18.60 


+25 
+58 


—30 
—54 


20.04 
14.63 


29.70 
23.60 


+52 
+59 


—45 
—50 
19.81 


33.45 +54 


—47 


time cattle are fed. 

In a feeding cycle, any period of 
price confidence, whatever its cause, 
would be followed by a build-up of 
numbers of cattle on feed. A price de- 
cline would occur when the additional 
cattle were marketed from feedlots. 
Apprehensiveness when prices are 
dropping would lead to hurried mar- 
keting of fed cattle, which would con- 
tinue until the supply immediately 
available was nearly depleted. 

Figure 7 shows the number of cattle 
on feed in the three major feeding 
states of Iowa, Illinois and Nebraska 
has moved up and down in somewhat 
cyclical fashion. The data are for the 
beginning of each quarter, and they 
have been adjusted to remove normal 
seasonal variation. There were peaks in 
April 1950, January 1953, July 1954, 
October 1955 and October 1956. Num- 
bers were climbing to another peak in 
the second half of 1958. 

The lower section of the chart shows 
prices of choice slaughter steers at Chi- 
cago. Price movements show an inverse 
relation to the peaks and valleys in 
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number of cattle on feed. The clearest 
case is the price break in 1953 following 
the fast expansion in number of cattle 
on feed in 1952. During 1955 over con- 
fidence and over expansion in feeding 
again led to a price drop. The high in- 
ventory of cattle no feed in October 
1956 largely resulted from providing a 
home for cattle forced out of drouth 
country but it nevertheless brought on 
a sharp price drop in the first quarter 
of 1957. 

High inventories in late 1958 may fail 
to produce substantially lower prices 
only because the total cattle inventory 
is on an upsweep, with slaughter of 
cows and other grass cattle at a low 
point. Even so, prices of fed cattle in 
the winter of 1958-59 may be expected 
to be lower than is usual for the cur- 
rent stage of the longer cattle cycle— 
and the cycle in cattle feeding appears 
to be the cause. 

If there indeed are cycles in feeding 
of cattle, they are largely independent 
of the longer over-all cattle cycle. They 
enter as a separate factor into an ap- 
praisal of the cattle situation at any 
given time. Longer run trends, the 
longer cattle cycle and the shorter feed- 


Thous. 
Read 


NUMBER 


had not fed cattle supplies been so 


large. It is just such a manner that all | 


trends and cycles work together to de- 
termine the situation at any given time. 


SEASONAL VARIATIONS—This re- 
port has been directed principally to 
price and supply movements of a year 
or longer in span. Movements within 
each year must also be mentioned. Pro- 
duction and prices of cattle have long 
been linked with the seasons of the 
year. They still are. Feeder cattle still 


come off the range in greatest num- | 


bers in the fall, and their prices tend 
to be lowest at that season. The same 
pattern holds for cow marketings and 


prices. On the other hand, for slaughter | 


steers and heifers the linkage with sea- 
sons has been weakened. Feeding of 
cattle has not only gained in dominance, 
but it has become a year-round activity. 
Regular seasonal variation in prices of 
high grade fed cattle has almost dis- 
appeared. It has been all but com- 
pletely obscured by the other three 
kinds of price variation that have been 
described. 


ADJUSTMENTS CATTLEMEN CAN 


MAKE~—In detailing the nature of the | 





OF CATTLE 
AND CALVES 
ON FEED 
IN 3 STATES 
SEASONALLY 
ADJUSTED: 
AND PRICE 
OF CHOICE 
SLAUGHTER 
STEERS 
AT CHICAGO 


1949 1950 


ing cycle—all three must be taken into 
account whenever the economic situa- 
tion in cattle is to be sized up. All three 
are likewise basic to estimating the out- 
look for the cattle industry in the 
future. 


Once again, the second half of 1958 
affords an example. It was a time of 
cyclic withholding and expansion. Yet 
cattle feeding was on a long uptrend, 
and large inventories of cattle on feed 
had temporarily built up. Prices of 
fed cattle declined to a late-summer 
low, and recovered only slowly. They 
were lower than otherwise would have 
been expected for the stage of the 
over-all cattle cycle. Prices of cows and 
of feeder cattle were high relative to 
fed cattle prices. Higher prices for 
those two classes are a typical cyclical 
experience, yet an extra boost came 
from the abundance and the low price 
of feed. However, cow and feeder stock 
prices would have been even higher 
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1952 96 > 1957 1958 


(longer) cycle in cattle, this paper has 
stressed the differences by class of cattle 
—cows, steers and calves. These dif- 
ferences in cyclical response have deep 
meaning to all cattlemen. Most notably, 
they deserve attention because every 
different price change for one class of 
cattle versus another affects the rel- 
ative profitability of one kind of cattle 
operation versus another. 

On a cyclical price upswing, for ex- 
ample, prices of cows and calves out- 


distance the price of fed steers. This | 


tends to give a relative advantage to 
the rancher, and a relative disadvant- 
age to the feeder. The rancher attempts 
to capitalize on his favorable position, 
but is limited by the fact that he cannot 
expand his cow herd overnight. His 
recourse, when feed supplies permit, is 


This concludes Mr. Breimyer's series 
of articles on “Variability.” 
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to retain his young stock—including 
steers—longer than usual. In this man- 
ner he can sell more feed at higher 
prices and gain the most from the price 
advance. 

Later he is able to increase his cow- 
herd—but by this time most other 
ranchers have done the same. As the 
price rise begins to level off, ranchers 
commonly shift back from a cow-year- 
ling operation to a cow-calf basis. This 
is because the high price period of a 
cattle cycle is a time of particularly 
high prices for both cows and calves, 
and the cow-calf operation is especially 
profitable. Beef cow herds then filter 
into all parts of the country, including 
states and regions where they are not 
usually common. Cattle feeding tends 
to become less popular because it is 
relatively less profitable due to the 
high price of calves and other feeders. 

As marketings for slaughter begin 
their cyclical rise and prices decrease, 
reverse adjustments take place. Ranch- 
ers sell their young stuff early, and 
then step up the culling rate on their 
cow herds. Feeding expands. It is not 
at all surprising that the great expan- 
sion in cattle feeding during the 1950's 
occurred at a time of large cattle 
marketings and low prices. Cattle feed- 
ing is typically more profitable rela- 
tive to ranching operations at the low- 
price stage of the cycle. 

What can the individual cattleman 
do? Basically, he should keep informed 
of the changing economic trends of the 
cattle inventory. Better information is 
available than ever before, from which 
to forecast the ups and downs of cattle 
production and marketings. He can ad- 
just his herd management accordingly; 
in fact, for economic success he must do 
so, in keeping with the best forecasts of 
market trends obtainable. 

Beyond this there can be no universal 
rule. Each operator must adjust in 
terms of his own situation. At most, one 
axiom should be followed: make ad- 
justments early, not late. Too often 
cattlemen fail to respond sufficiently 
to a new economic situation when it 
first becomes apparent, then over-re- 
spond later. As an example, the na- 
tional cattle inventory was reduced 
during the high prices of 1948 and then 
slowly turned up, adding a million 
head in 1949. Yet by 1951 and 1952 
inventories were increasing at 6 mil- 
lion head a year—an excessive in- 
crease that led to price disaster in 
late 1952 and 1953. 


Wise management by a cattleman 
has both individual and collective bene- 
fits. Proper adjustments to changed 
conditions adopted by a significant 
proportion of all cattlemen can help 
enormously in reducing the violence of 
cyclical swings in the cattle business. 
And smoothing out the cyclical fluctua- 
tions has come to be an economic es- 
sential for the entire cattle industry. 

Some recent developments will make 
it easier to achieve this end. One is the 
spread of the beef cow herd to all 
parts of the United States. It has es- 
pecially moved to the East. There it 
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is less subject to extremes of weather, 
making possible greater stability in 
feed supplies and consequently in cat- 
tle production. 

The national policy of maintaining 
reserves of feed also has the same ef- 
fect. These can soften the damage from 
local feed shortages caused by an un- 
favorable growing season. In the 1956 
drouth, for instance, emergency feed 
programs helped to keep breeding 
herds more nearly intact than other- 
wise would have been possible. Feed 
reserves are even larger now than in 
that year and could be similarly used 
for any future. 

Unfortunately, there is an opposite 
force at work too. Cattle production, 
like all of agriculture, is becoming 
more specialized. Specialization inter- 
feres with the easy flexibility in man- 
agement that has existed in the past. 
If a ranch becomes specialized in pro- 
ducing feeder calves of a given weight 
for sale each October, perhaps even sold 
on contract long before weaning, the 
system cannot easily be shifted back 
and forth between selling calves and 
yearlings in response to changing feed 
and price conditions. 

The limitations brought about by 
specialization also show up in cattle 
feeding. Not only are many cattle now 
fed in commercial feedlots of the West, 
a highly specialized activity, but nearly 
all feeding has trended toward produc- 
ing fed steers and heifers of middle 
age and moderate finish. The range of 
choice in feeding has been thereby 
narrowed. 

A result became apparent in 1958. 
Steers and heifers were pushed through 
feedlots somewhat less rapidly than be- 
fore—the normal direction of cyclical 
response—but not by any great extent. 
Slaughter of those clases was reduced 
only slightly. In other words, slaughter 
of fed responds only a little to the 
cyclical forces. For the same reason, 
slaughter of steers in 1959 probably 
will not be reduced further, and is 
more likely to increase. Heifer slaugh- 
ter, however, might drop off a bit. 

Since the trend toward specialization 
is not likely to be reversed soon, it 
makes even more essential that the cat- 
tle industry show the alertness to eco- 
nomic developments that its leaders 
have so long recommended. 


KANSAS 
OFFICERS 
Outgoing Presi- 

dent Orville Bur- 
tis, Manhattan, 
right, congratu- 
lates Ray Frisbie, 
McDonald, center, 
new president, and 
Nicholas Hudle- 
son, Pomona, new 
vice-president, of 
the Kansas Live- 
stock Association 
following the 
group’s 46th an- 
nual convention in 
Wichita Mar. 12- 
14, 


MEETING NOTES 


FLORIDA 


The Florida Cattlemen’s Association 
celebrated its 25th aniversary in Febru- 
ary. A special magazine, “25 Years of 
Progress,” outlines the many accom- 
plishments of the association in the past 
quarter century. Of the many solid 
accomplishments are listed “clean-up of 
ticks, progress in animal husbandry re- 
search, rejection of a price supports, es- 
tablishment of a Florida Beef Council 
for beef promotion, better market re- 
porting and practical elimination’of the 
screwworm.” 


KANSAS 


Repeal of the 10 per cent federal tax 
on railroad passenger fares, and relax- 
ation of certain restrictions against 
efficient rail service were asked in 
resolutions of the 46th annual conven- 
tion of the Kansas Live Stock Associa- 
tion in Wichita Mar. 12-14. 


Nearly 600 participants also elected 
Ray E. Frisbie, McDonald, as president 
to succeed Orville Burtis, Manhattan. 
New vice-president is Nicholas Hudel- 
son, Pomona. A. G. Pickett, Topeka, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
Also chosen were three new directors. 
They are Mell Harper, Sitka; Taylor 
Jones, Holcomb, and Robert Teagarden, 
LaCygne. 


Other resolutions called for continua- 
tion and expansion of support for the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board; 
increased promotion for the use of 
leather; passage of federal legislation 
to allow for tax-free set-aside of funds 
for self-employed retirement programs; 
acceleration of certification of brucel- 
losis-free counties; recognition of offi- 
cial calfhood vaccination as an alternate 
method of recertification. 


Also: legislation was requested to 


make state laws conform with federal 
regulations governing carry-back and 
carry-forward of net operating losses; 
opposition to increases in the levy for 
county-wide high school taxes; favored 
simplifying steps in organizing a local 
watershed district; encouraged sharing 
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by all parties, including local units of 
government, of the cost of any water- 
shed program; and asked that the 
Kansas legislature assume a more 
active interest in watershed develop- 
ment. 

Kansas CowBelles elected Mrs. 
Frisbie as their new president, and the 
junior association chose Lionel Cham- 
bers of Wichita as its new president. 


COLORADO 


Colorado’s Bent-Prowers Cattle and 
Horse’Growers Association held its 90th 
roundup recently at Las Animas with 
more than 500 members, CowBelles and 
junior group members in attendance. 
J. T. McEndree of Springfield was 
narked president to succeed C. A. 
Wodds. ‘Mrs. Melva Busbey, McClave, 
is secretary. Secretary David G. Rice 
of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association 
addressed the meeting, urging his 
listeners to help make the legislature 
familiar with the problems of the cat- 
tleman. R. J. Nelson of Las Animas 
was elected to head the Southeastern 
Colorado Junior Cattlemen’s Assoc- 
iation. 

> > = 

W. T. Ward of Pueblo, Colo., was 
named president of the Pikes Peak 
Cattlemen’s Association at the group’s 
annual meeting in Colorado Springs 
recently. Also elected were Rex Ben- 
nett, first vice-president; Ordell Larson, 
second vice-president; Dan Holmes, sec- 
retary; R. A. Burghart, treasurer; R. A. 
Burghart, Jr., assistant treasurer. All 
the men named are from Colorado 
Springs. 

The convention adopted resolutions 
deploring the trend of centralization of 
power in the federal and state govern- 
ments; urging a common-sense ap- 
proach to the tax-and-spend situation; 
opposing the proposal to allow the game 
and fish commission to condemn pri- 
vate property for roads leading to 
public lands. Also: protested a bill for 
taxing lessees of state and federal land; 
urged calfhood vaccination against bru- 
cellosis in place of the present test and 
slaughter program; opposed the pro- 
posed wilderness bill. 


NEW MEXICO 

Members attending the 45th annual 
convention of the New Mexico Cattle 
Growers Association at Albuquerque 
last month re-elected W. L. Diggers of 
Santa Rosa president. Re-elected also 
were W. W. Benton, Datil; J. L. Davis, 
Cimarron; John Stark, Whitewater, and 
Kyle Taylor, Maljamar, all vice-presi- 
dents, and E. O. Moore, Jr., Carlsbad, 
secretary-treasurer. At the closing ses- 
sion, George Godfrey of Animas was 
nominated the state’s Cattleman of the 
Year. Albuquerque was chosen as site 
of the next annual meeting. 

In resolutions, the organization 
called for a balanced budget by the 
federal government and every effort to 
hold down inflation; urged defeat of the 
proposed wilderness bill. 

American National President G. R. 
Milburn told the New Mexico cattle- 
men that some “subtle” changes had 
been made in the wilderness proposal, 
“but we must continue our opposition 
on the basic grounds we have empha- 
sized in the past.” 

He said “it is premature to the re- 
port of the National Recreation Re- 
sources Study Commission, is an out- 
right duplication because the depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Interior 
already have fine records of preserving 
our millions of acres of wilderness.” 

Mr. Milburn declared ranchers and 
others who live in the West are anx- 
ious to preserve the resources and 
aesthetic values of primeval areas. 
“But this kind of legislation—locking 
up the West’s potential growth while 
denying millions the benefits of recrea- 
tion and of water, timber, mineral and 
meat which could come from those 
areas under a sane program—is harm- 
ful to everyone.” 


TEXAS 

The late-March 82nd annual meeting 
of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association saw the re-election 
of the present slate of officers, adopted 
14 resolutions and named Austin as the 
1960 convention city. 

Officers retained for another year are 
Norman Moser, DeKalb, president; 


Officers for 1959 of the Yakima County Cattlemen’s Association include, from 
left, Lawrence Brulotte, Moxee, president; Les Wadekamper, Union Gap, vice- 
president; Richard Golop, Sunnyside, treasurer; Edgar C. Reif, Yakima, secretary. 
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Dolph Briscoe, Jr., Uvalde, first vice- 
president; Leo Welder, Victoria, second 
vice-president; Fred H. Korth, Fort 
Worth, treasurer, and Chas. A. Stewart, 
Fort Worth, secretary-general man- 
ager. 

The cattlemen opposed efforts of the 
Department of Labor to bring “bracero” 
and other laborers under the wage and- 
hour law; urged “all our economy be 
returned to the historically American 
system of free enterprise and free mar- 
kets.” They requested that the screw- 
worm eradication program be extended 
to Texas and surrounding areas, includ- 
ing Mexico, and urged that vaccination 
be accepted as an alternate method of 
brucellosis control for beef cows. 

The Texas legislature was asked to 
increase load limits of trucks and trans- 
portation governing authorities to grant 
relief to railroad companies; opposed 
was the practice of leasing highway 
lands for oil, gas and other mineral de- 
velopment by state or federal govern- 
ments, inclusion of land used for agri- 
cultural purposes within city boundar- 
ies and the “right of the secretary of 
agriculture to enter into the territory 
of sovereign states on matters of 
strictly local concern.” 

The group favored continuation of 
the work of the American National 
fact-finding committee. 

Texas cattlemen have become inter- 
ested in the federal program to elimi- 
nate screwworm infestation. Norman 
Moser, president, Dolph Briscoe, Jr., 
Leo J. Welder, Victoria, and Paul Cain 
recently visited Florida to get the low- 
down on the success of the program 
from Florida cattlemen. 

The Florida program involved release 
of millions of cobalt sterilized screw- 
worm males over infected areas to mate 
with female screwworm flies which 
mate only once, thus causing eventual 
dying out of the flies from lack of fer- 
tility. 


WOOL 
At the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association in 
Portland, Oregon, a resolution was 
passed asking that the USDA cease to 
grade lamb. When officials of that as- 
sociation put the resolution before the 
USDA, however, their request to stop 
government grading of lamb was 
denied “rather firmly,” according to the 

Wyoming Wool Grower. 


PACKERS 


Western meat packers want to “free 
the West from almost complete depend- 
ence on the Midwest for pork and pork 
products.” This expression was made 
at the annual convention of the West- 
ern States Meat Packers Association in 
Los Angeles in mid-March. The aim 
is for “an integrated program for pro- 
ducing hogs in the West.” E. Floyd 
Forbes of San Francisco was re-elected 
association president and general man- 
ager, with Glenn Taylor, president of 
Modesto Meat Co., Modesto, Calif., as 
chairman of the group’s board of 
directors. 
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Experience proves the benefits of TRILAFON, says Arlin Sheldah! of Huxley, lowa, who has used 


TRILAFON for two years. 


“Show calves are easier to show. TRILAFON calmed them down, they 


were easier to handle and they stayed on their feed. Shrink was less than before.” 


Do tranquilizers have you guessing ? 


Here are 10 good reasons why TRILAFON ranks 
first in shipping and feedlot operations 


1. Are all tranquilizers 
alike? 

No. TRILAFON has at least 
five times greater effect on ani- 
mal behavior than other true 
veterinary tranquilizers. (These 
are drugs of a chemical family 
known as the phenothiazines.) 
Smaller doses are needed and, 
because the required doses are 
low, TRILAFON is safe and 
rarely produces undesirable side 
effects. 


2. When is TRILAFON 
used ? 


TRILAFON is used primar- 
ily to calm frightened, excited 
animals. By removing or mini- 
mizing the stress of threatening 
situations, TRILAFON thus re- 
duces shrink-losses due to ship- 
ping and adaptation to feedlot 
procedures. TRILAFON also is 
valuable to calm weaner calves 
and quiet nervous animals for 
showing at fairs and stock shows. 


3. Will TRILAFON reduce 
shrinkage enough to 
justify the cost of 
treatment? 

Yes. Shrink in treated animals 
generally is reduced up to 4% 
(up to 50% of what is considered 
normal shrink). In one trial two 
groups of 750-pound cattle were 
trucked for 40 hours. Untreated 
cattle lost 93.5 pounds per animal; 
treated animals lost only 5 


Learn when and how 
TRILAFON can help you 
make more money on 


your livestock 


pounds—an average savings of 
40.9 pounds. 


4. How much does it cost? 


Costs vary depending on the 
weight of the animal and the num- 
ber of animals treated. Since only 
one TRILAFON injection is 
required the cost will range approx- 
imately from $.50 to $1 per animal; 
savings up to ten times the cost 
of the injection can be realized. 
Livestock producers and feedlot 
operators also may benefit from 
the greatly reduced incidence and 
severity of shipping fever that 
puts animals off feed, often for 
two to three weeks. 


5. What are the benefits 
of using TRILAFON? 


TRILAFON cuts the amount 
of actual tissue shrink. It re 
duces the incidence and severity 
of shipping fever and helps cattle 
resist infection. Treatment costs 
are less; death rates are cut to a 
minimum. 

With TRILAFON, animals are 
easier to handle; they adjust more 
quickly and go on full feed faster; 
gain weight more rapidly and go 
on to finish sooner. 


6. What about short 
hauls? 


TRILAFON is equally bene- 
ficial on short hauls. Approximate- 
ly 75% of weight loss occurs 
during the first two hours of ship- 
ment. Cattle can shrink about 
4% in short trips of 25 to 50 miles. 


7. How is TRILAFON 
administered ? 


TRILAFON is given only by 
deep intramuscular injection in 
the neck or other heavily muscled 
area. Use a 14-gauge needle, 114 
to 2 inches long. TRILAFON 
takes effect in approximately 30 
to 45 minutes. For best results 
injections should be made at least 
one hour ahead of time when in- 
dividual handling is required. 


8. What are the recom- 
mended doses? 


Only one shot will produce the 
“light” degree of tranquilization 
needed to protect an animal prior 
to shipment or on arrival at the 
feedlot. 

Doses vary according to the 
condition of the animal and the 
level of activity desired. For light 
tranquilization .05 mg. /Ib. is suffi- 
cient: for example, 15 mg. for a 
300-pound calf; 30 mg. for a 
600-pounder. Larger doses do not 
speed action. 


9. Where is TRILAFON 
sold? 


TRILAFON®  (perphenazine, 
Schering) is available only 
through your veterinarian. Be- 
cause it is a highly potent drug, 
the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion prohibits its sale through 
commercial channels. 


Write to: Vetutnary Department, Schering Corporation, 60 Orange Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
| Please send me the free booklet: “Questions and Answers on Commercial uses of TRILAFON 
—the Veterinary Tranquilizer” 


V-TR-J-649-10 
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THE ‘NATIONAL’——, 


At Work 





BY-LAWS 


e The by-laws and constitution of 
the American National were discussed 
Mar. 20 in Denver by a committee 
authorized at the January convention 
in Omaha. President G. R.« Milburn 
reported in a letter to the association’s 
executive committee that “many sound 
suggestions of changes were discussed 
and it was decided that further study 
was needed fully to prepare recom- 
mendations for final consideration at 
a later date. Applications for the posi- 
tion of executive secretary were also 
considered by the 16-man committee, 
and here also it was decided that an- 
other meeting would be necessary for 
final recommendations.” 


PROMOTION 


@ President Milburn appointed a 
special committee, composed of Cush- 
man Radebaugh, Florida; Ernest Ham, 
South Dakota; Robert Lister, Oregon; 
Louie Horrell and Charles Wetzler, 
Arizona, “to explore future beef and 
leather promotion objectives and ac- 
tivities and to serve as a closer liaison 
and coordination with existing promo- 
tion agencies.” 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 

e Cattle problems that the legislative 
committee of the American National 
will consider in its week’s stay in 
Washington, D. C. in mid-April include 
the knotty problem of imports, includ- 
ing the buy-American clause in military 
purchases and other buying for the 
armed forces; public land problems, in- 
cluding the wilderness legislation; dis- 
ease problems; check-off legislation to 
implement beef promotion; and USDA 
reports such as cattle-on-feed and range 
and feedlot sales reports. 


CONVENTION 


e Business headquarters of the 
American National’s 63rd annual con- 
vention in Dallas Texas, Jan. 28-30, will 
be the Statler Hilton Hotel, with major 
social functions at the Sheraton Dallas 
Hotel. Reservations may be made 
through Housing Bureau, Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 





“Cosmetics are a woman’s 
way of keeping a man from 
reading between the lines.” 
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IN WASHINGTON 


® Opposition to wilderness proposals 
was registered by the American Na- 
tional in a statement filed at a Phoenix, 
Ariz., hearing by the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs into S.B. 
1123. The statement said the new bill is 
still unacceptable to the industry; that 
it would give preservation of wilderness 
“legislative stature beyond its proper 
place in the multiple-use philosophy” 
in administration of public lands, and 
“create a built-in lobby to further this 
one facet of public land administration 
and advance the imbalance that the leg- 
islation would create.” A number of 
state cattlemen’s groups and individuals 
as well as civic, business and resource 
groups testified in opposition to the 
measure at Phoenix and at a previous 
hearing in Seattle, Wash 


e HR 10, a bill to permit self-em- 
ployed individuals to make deductions 
for a limited amount of investment in 
retirement annuity, has passed the 
House. Under the measure the individ- 
ual may set aside up to $2,500 a year 
for retirement benefits. When these 
benefits are taken down they will be 
treated as ordinary income. The Na- 
‘tional Live Stock Tax Committee and 
the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation have backed this measure. 


@e Another National Live Stock Tax 
Committee item reveals a new Internal 
Revenue ruling that holds expenditures 
for clearing brush from productive 
land are not considered expenditures 
for soil or water conservation deducti- 
ble under Section 175 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, but are deductible as 
ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses under Section 162 of the Code. 


e For several years the American 
National has: passed resolutions asking 
for legislation that would assure to the 
states the right of the states to have 
control of the water within their 
boundaries. A bill to this effect has 
been introduced in Congress which re- 
flects the Barrett bill of past sessions of 
Congress in this regard. 


e A statement setting forth need for 
broader and more frequent reports on 
cattle on feed and requesting continua- 
tion of range and feedlot reporting by 
USDA has been filed by the American 
National in the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture of the House Appropriations 
Committee. 


© Theft of livestock would be made 
a felony where the federal government 
has jurisdiction, under provisions of a 
bill introduced by Congressman E. Y. 
Berry of South Dakota. Similar legisla- 
tion was introduced in the last session 
at the request of the American National. 


@ Memorials to Congress objecting to 
the wilderness proposals had been 
adopted or were it he works at press 
time in the legislatures of New Mexico, 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. 












The MARKET 


Picture 


A small reduction in fed cattle re- 
ceipts by early March quickly stabilized 
the market and much of the February 
decline on steers was recovered. In 
fact, prime steers at Chicago reached a 
new season high of $36.50 by late 
March, which was even above the year’s 
opening prices. 

This development followed the pat- 
tern reflected by the January cattle 
feeding survey, which indicated liberal 
marketings in January and February 
and reduced movement in March and 
later. Quite a few instances were noted 
where feeders moved cattle around 30 
days early, especially during the Feb- 
ruary price break when some operators 
lacked the confidence fully to finish 
their cattle. 

In the recovery during March, steers 
actually out-ran heifers. Early in the 
year, fed steers and heifers had sold in 
a relatively close price spread, but the 
February break left heifers selling 75¢ 
to $1 per cwt. under the same grade 
steers. 

This condition was not unusual to the 
long-term pattern, the fact being that 
when steers and heifers sold about on a 
par, it was at a time when heavy steers 
were numerous and light steers were 
relatively scarce, heifers apparently 
taking the place of orders for light 
steers in some cases. 

Another feature of the upswing in 
steer prices was the sharp rise taken by 
weighty steers scaling up to 1,300 
pounds or better. No longer were such 
steers discounted as much as $2 to $3 
or more below light cattle. As an exam- 
ple, 1,500-pound steers reached $30 at 
Chicago, after having to sell as low as 
$26 and $27 in February. 








The improved fat cattle trade in 
March was no guarantee that trends 
similar to a year ago would be followed. 
It will be recalled that a year ago the 
price pattern turned upward in Feb- 
ruary and reached the year’s peak by 
late March or April and it was not until 
early August that a sharp price break 
developed. This year, cattle numbers 
on feed as of the start of the year were 
at a record high, yet slaughter to date 
has not kept pace. 

This would indicate that marketings 
later in the year can be expected to 
build up. In addition, the sharp in- 
crease in production of pork poses a 
threat, in recent weeks hog slaughter 
running as much as 20 to 25 per cent 
above a year ago. 

As the general price list for fed 
cattle improved, demand also improved 
on the West Coast, with the most buy- 
ing activity since early in the year. 
However, price upturns at other points 
in the nation largely prevented West 
Coast buyers from reaching out any 
great distance from their area to com- 
pete for supplies of fed cattle. 
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Cattle slaughter was running slightly 
under a year ago in recent weeks. 
While average weights are somewhat 
lighter than a month ago, they. still 
figure 4 to 5 per cent above last year, 
thus tending to balance out the total 
beef supply. The make-up of slaughter, 
of course, follows a pattern different 
from normal, since a higher percentage 
of fed steers has been slaughtered 
and less cows, due to the trend toward 
rebuilding herds. Federal slaughter for 
the month of January reflected a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent from a year ago in 
the number of cows killed, and 39 per 
cent below January two years ago. 

The recent fluctuations in the fed 
cattle market had but little effect upon 
prices of replacement cattle. Light 
stockers and calves held mostly steady 
through the recent break in fat cattle 
prices, while some weakness which 
developed in weighty feeders was 
practically all recovered as the fed 
cattle market turned upward. While 
some operators have been hesitant to 
contract stocker and feeder cattle at 
current prices, there have been suffi- 
cient numbers of others in the trade to 
take available supplies, at relatively 
high prices, including contracts for 
summer and fall delivery. 

Range feed conditions over the West 
are reported generally below last year, 
but well above the average. Supple- 
mental feeding has been rather heavy 
in many areas of the West for various 
reasons, such as snow cover in the 
northern plains, dry topsoil and cool 
temperatures in the southern plains, 
and late arriving moisture in Califor- 
nia. However, livestock generally have 
wintered in good condition and calf 
crop prospects are generally good. 


PRICE ROUND-UP: Good and choice 
yearling stock steers for immediate 
delivery scaling 600 to 700 pounds 
brought $27 to $30, with a few choice 
quality just over 600 pounds $31 to $32. 
Medium to good grades $24.50 to $26.50. 
Lighter weights grading choice in the 
500 to 600-pound short yearling weight 
range brought $32 to $34 in the south- 
ern plains. Good and choice feeder 
steers 725 to 800 pounds $25 to $28, 
with 850 to 1,000 pounds $25 to $26.75. 
Good and choice heifers 650 to 725 
pounds $26 to $27, some weighing 600 
pounds and less $27.50 to $28, with 
short yearlings scaling around 525 to 
550 pounds upward to $30 or better. 
Good and choice steer calves, immedi- 
ate to spring delivery $30 to $36, some 
steers under 400 pounds for immediate 
delivery $37 to $38.50. Good and choice 
heifer calves $28 to $33, few under 400 
pounds to $35, immediate delivery. 
Good stock cows $250 to $300 per head, 
some with calves at side: medium to 
good cows $200 to $250 per head. 

Future contracts on stock cattle in- 
cluded good and choice 600 to 750- 
pound yearling steers for fall delivery 
$25 to $26.75, both in the northern and 
southern plains. Good and choice year- 
ling heifers 600 to 675 pounds in the 
southern plains for April through July 
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delivery $26 to $26.75, some at $25 for 
August delivery. Good and choice 700 
to 950-pound feeder steers in California 
for May and June delivery $25 to 
$26.25. Good and choice steer calves 
fall delivery $30 to $35, heifers $28 to 
$30, with mixed steer and heifer calves 
straight $30 to $32. 

Good and choice grain fed steers 
most all weights up to 1,350 pounds 
$26 to $28.50, numerous sales $30 to $32, 
with $34 to $35 paid in a small way at 
Chicago. Good and choice fed heifers 
$25 to $28, numerous sales $26 to $27.50, 
high choice and prime in limited vol- 
ume $28.50 to $29.25. 

Beef cows brought $18 to $20.50, 
canners and cutters $15 to $18.50. Saus- 
age bulls sold at $21 to $24, occasional 
sales of lean type high yielders $25 
to $25.50.—C. W. 


Jo Tue 
EpiTor 
(Cont. fr. 
P. 2) 
STRONGHOLD—Keep up the good 
work with one of the greatest strong- 
holds of democracy left in our country, 
the American National—Foster H. 
Thompson, Gaylord, Ore. 


MILD WINTER—We have had a rea- 
sonably mild’ winter in extreme 
southern. Texas, with good moisture 
conditions. Our spring grass is here and 
the cattle on pasture are doing excep- 


tionally well—R. H. Goodrich, Edin- | 


burg, Texas. 


MARCH COVER—I was real pleased 
to see the picture of my husband’s fath- 
er on your March cover. It was taken 
on the Pitchfork Ranch at Meeteetse, 
Wyo., overlooking Franks Peak. My 
father-in-law, C. W. Curtis, was man- 
ager of the ranch at the time the picture 
was taken, sometime in the 30’s. I 
noticed the airplane was taken out. We 
have the original picture that shows 
the airplane. Thank you for using it on 
your magazine. — Mrs. Dick Curtis, 
Browning, Mont. 

(In the 30’s an airplane was a rare 
sight over rugged ranch country, but 
the C. J. Belden photo, we thought, 
would look more characteristic today 
without the plane.—Ed.) 


YOURE A CATTLEMAN? 


Emil H. Marks, veteran rancher of 
Barker, Tex., received a book about a 
noted Texan as a Christmas present 
this past holiday season. Since he 
was planning a deer hunt shortly 
thereafter in the vicinity of the 
gentleman’s home, he took the book 
along with the idea of perhaps getting 
it autographed. His decision led to 
quite an experience. 

“Who is it?” came a gruff inquiry 
from inside the house when Marks 
stepped up on the porch and knocked 
on the man’s door. 
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“I’m E. H. Marks of Barker,” Marks 
replied. 

“Who is it?” the voice from inside 
repeated, testily. “What do you 
want?” 

The door was slightly ajar and 
Marks pushed it open and stepped 
inside, to make himself better heard. 
The old gentleman was lying on a 
couch, with his pants off and a hat 
over his face. 

“I’m E. H. Marks of Barker,” Marks 
began again. “I’m a cattleman.” 

Still without arising or taking the 
hat off his face the man on the couch 
asked, “How do I know you're a 
cattleman?” 

Anybody who has ever seen Marks 
would know at a glance that he’s a 
cattleman — but the man on the 
couch hadn’t seen him; couldn’t see 
him for the hat. “What do you 
want?” he asked again, and Marks 
explained about the book and the 
autograph. 

“I’ve been doing this for 40 years,” 
the man on the couch complained, 
finally removing the hat and sitting 


up. “Man’s got to have some rest,” 
he added grumpily. “Hand me the 
book.” 


Marks handed the book to the 
former Vice-President of the United 
States, and the latter scribbled on the 
fly leaf: “To E. H. Marks, with best 
wishes for his health and happiness. 
John N. Garner.”—Henry Ferguson. 


AUTOMATIC 


CATTLE OILER 
ALWAYS ON GUARD Protecting 
Livestock Flies, Lice, Ticks, 
Mange Mites. . Cattle automat- 
ey a all at all parts of body includ- 
rump and under- 

sides. 9 ~ cattle contented. 
Conditions hair and hide. The LOW 
COST labor saving way — Cheaper 
and easier spraying. Much 


ST LTLL EN 
















There’s an Automatic Oiler Tailored for ne 
ific Use. . . . Prices start at $23.95. 


**All- Steel”’ model commended 
feeder cattle — dry lot use. Cable. 
washer rubbing element is built to last 
a lifetime. 


““Rope- Wick” pees recommended for 
use—cattle on pasture. Giant size 

marine rope rubbing element is rot & 
resistant. 


y as ca eee 
CRE Te iy lasts fot weeks xe 
supply lasts for weeks as 


there is no waste. Tune want & Sew of oh com 


Lam also interested in: 
(C Livestock Insecticides ) Grain Rollers— 
(CD Livestock & Field Krimpers 


yers 
(0 Cattle Neck Chains, 
Markers 


AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 
9049 N. Main St., Pender, Nebraska 
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THE PUBLIC... 
AND YOU wu tcom 


The individual’s role and _ responsi- 
bility for building good public rela- 
tions for an industry cannot be em- 
phasized enough. 


Here is the way that Ed Lipscomb, 
director of public relations for the Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America, 
phrased it in his fine book, “Grassroots 
Public Relations for Agriculture.” 


“There are 3,069 counties in the 
United States. Every single one of 
them either has, or is within reach of, 
a county or community farm or ranch 
organization. Suppose that every one 
of these local organizations should initi- 
ate, in its own particular area, a suc- 
cessful program to win for agriculture 
the friendship, understanding and sup- 
port of its own particular people. The 
result would be a national public re- 
lations achievement of monumental 
significance. 


“Regardless of how large a fund or 
staff might be available, no successful 
public relations program for agricul- 
ture could be operated entirely from 
New York or Washington or Chicago 
or any other city. Public opinion takes 
root where agriculture lives, and from 
that root grow the privileges and pres- 
tige accorded to agriculture, the re- 
strictions imposed upon it, and the in- 
fluence wielded by it. . . This is not to 
imply that guidance regarding policies 
and positions at the national level is 
not essential, that assistance from na- 
tional headquarters in the form of 
timely suggestions and publicity ma- 
terial is not desirable . . . even if all of 
these gears were in place—and some 
of them are—grassroots activity in 
3,069 counties would still be the ele- 
ment which determined success or 
failure. . . 


“Public relations starts with the in- 
dividual. Everybody has it. If people 
like you, act friendly, listen to what 
you say, and are willing to work with 
you and help you when they can, you 
have good public relations. If they are 
unfriendly, critical, suspicious, and in- 
clined to be pleased when you get in 
trouble, then you have bad public re- 
lations. Finally, if people don’t know 
you they are not likely to care what 
happens to you. They’ll take, every 
time, the side of the fellow they know 
and like.” 


And Lipscomb, one of the nation’s 
top public relations specialists, ob- 
serves: “Public relations is identical 
on the farm-to-market road, on Main 
Street, and Fifth Avenue—except for 
proportions.” 


“A good teacher is someone who can 
understand those not good at explaining 
and explain to those not very good at 
understanding.”—North Carolina Edu- 
cation. 
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JUNIOR ROUNDUP 


(Editor’s Note: This is the first of a 
series of articles on former officers of 
the Junior American National Cattle- 
men’s Association. Many are still in 
ranching, others have carried their ex- 
periences and leadership training to 
other fields allied with the cattle in- 
dustry.) 


Rex Messersmith 


The story of modern beef cattle pro- 
duction is carried to nearly two million 
people each day by Rex Messersmith, 
president of the Junior American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association from 
1951 to 1953. 

Rex, a son of F. E. Messersmith, 
founding sponsor of the organization, 
is now Farm Service Director of Radio 
Station WNAX at Yankton, S.D. This 
powerful, “farm-oriented” station 
serves a large area in which great num- 
bers of cattle are raised and fed. To 
provide his listeners with special serv- 
ice on the industry, Rex “covers” most 
American National conventions. 

Born and raised on the Messersmith 
Hereford Ranch near Alliance, Nebr., 
27-year-old Rex was graduated from 
the University of Nebraska’s school of 
agriculture at Curtis and received his 
B.S. degree from N.U.’s_ Lincoln 
campus in 1952. He spent a year and 
a half working with his brothers on the 
family ranch before becoming assistant 
extension editor for Nebraska, the job 
he held until going to Yankton in 1956. 

Rex married Barbara Best of Broken 
Bow, Nebr., in 1954 and they have a 
daughter, Sheryl Ann, 3. 

This former president feels his ex- 
periences with the Junior association 
helped him get an over-all grasp of the 
vast industry and its many problems. 
He also says that JANCA helped give 
him a better understanding of how 
cattlemen, joined together, can keep 
on top of legislation and other factors 
affecting the industry. 

As advice for young cattle people, 
Rex suggests they take an active part 
in the senior association committees 
and “keep their eyes and ears open for 
information that can help them in 
future ranching operations.” 


Cow Pony Corral 


By Roy Lilley 


We don’t hear as much about wild 
horses as we used to, and I guess to go 
out and find a real, honest-to-goodness 
mustang—the kind the plains were full 
of at the turn of the century—would 
be a hard job, indeed. 

Wild horses have always been pic- 
tured in the minds of the public as very 
romantic animals. This is mainly 
because authors of books and movies 
pictured these animals as beautiful, 
intelligent and illusive. 

Beautiful they are not, intelligent 
they are not, illusive they are. 

Most wild horses are victims of indis- 
criminate inbreeding, and this does 
not make for beauty. They have a nat- 
ural cunning in common with other 
wild animals that passes at times for 
intelligence. Illusive they certainly 
are, as any person riding the range 
where these horses are found will 
agree. This illusiveness is inborn in 
most horses, and many old brood mares 
raised in the lap of luxury in someone’s 
10-acre lot will revert to it when a 
colt is born, and flee to the farthest 
corner whenever the kitchen door 
opens. Anyone who has ever run in a 
bunch of gentle horses off the range 
hates a mare with a colt by her side, as 
she is ’most always a “bunch quitter.” 

Just lately I read a reference to 
some wild horses in Wyoming—one of 
the few states left where these horses 
can be found. 

It seems that some man who works 
in the oil fields contrived the idea of 
using tranquilizer pills to catch himself 
a wild horse or two—not much of a 
chore, he says, just get close enough 
to shoot the pill under the hide of the 
horse. This gives the animal a “don’t 
care” attitude to the point where he 
“can be roped and corralled.” Then 
the writer goes on to say that “the 


The outgoing and new presidents of 
the active Kansas Junior Livestock As- 
sociation pause during the Kansas con- 
vention Mar. 12-14 for a picture. They 
are Bill Root, Medicine Lodge, left, and 
Lionel Chambers, Wichita, right, new 
president. 
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effect of the drug wears off quickly 
after the animal has been captured.” 
There is no doubt that this man, cap- 
turing horses in this manner, is a good 
hand with a horse. He would have to 
be, because when he gets hold of a wild 


horse via tranquilizers the story has | 


just begun. 

A true wild horse, movies and west- 
ern stories notwithstanding, is not easy 
to break, and if he ever shows a human 
being any affection, he is the exception, 
not the rule. And if many wild horses 
from one locality became gentle as 


lambs from handling, I would strongly | 
suspect a well-bred, domestic stallion | 


in the woods somewhere. 


Cattle Prices Sensitive 
To Cattle Supply 


Each time beef supplies have in- 
creased enough to cause a 1 per cent 
change in per capita consumption, cat- 
tle prices have dropped an average of 
about 1.75 per cent, says the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City in its 
March monthly review. The reverse, 
the review says, has been true when 
supplies have decreased. A 1 per cent 
change in pork supplies resulted in a 
2 per cent change in the other direction 
for pork prices. For lamb and mutton, 
a 1 per cent change in supplies has re- 
sulted in a 1 per cent inverse change in 
lamb prices. 


Truck Transportation Study 
Gives Average Hauling Rates 

On the average, for the United States 
as a whole, 1955 truck transportation 
costs came to about $3.38 a head for 
cattle moving to terminal markets. 
Calves cost $1.43 a head; hogs cost 74 
cents and sheep averaged 96 cents. For 
livestock moving to auction markets, 
per head costs averaged about $1.51 for 
cattle, 87 cents for calves, 38 for both 
hogs and sheep and lambs, according 
to a study made by the Agriculturing 
Marketing Service. 


New Twist—Cash Goes Back 
To State’s Legislature 

The Michigan Artificial Breeders Co- 
operative recently presented a check 
for $25,000 to the state’s legislature. The 
general manager of the cooperative 


said, “Michigan’s legislature helped us | 


get started when we badly needed help, 
so it’s only fair that we repay the kind- 
ness by repaying the gift now that we 
are successfully established.” 


Checking Feedlot Cattle 
Indicates Bloat Heritable 


Farm Journal says that Oregon State | 


College researcher Ralph Bogart, 
checking feedlot cattle at the college, 
found that about 2 per cent of them 
bloated frequently on a ration of two 
parts alfalfa and one part concentrate. 


When he mated bloaters to bloaters, 60 | 


per cent of the offspring puffed up reg- 
ularly in the feedlot, indicating that 
the tendency to bloat is inherited. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 


Bred to your cows, produce 
Unusually heavy weaners, 
Lots more beef at no extra 
Like rough country and cold 


Selling purebred bulls, cows and heifers at 


CHEROKEE 


25 MILES SOUTH OF DENVER 


Tweet Kimball Walker, Owner 


COME 
SEE 
THEM! 


Denver 
Phone: 
PY 4-5700 
ON HIGHWAY 85 
Sedalia, Colorado 


cost. 
weather. 
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Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink 
and full instructions, all for $5.75 postpaid 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 


prices. 
: NECK CHAINS 
1. Bright silvery 


EAR TAGS finish chain. 
; 2.Solid brass num- 

Several kinds to b ! 
select from, Write er pilates. 
for prices. Key ring fasteners 

4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools. remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 


ate NE 


FREE 
eVeVti Ts 


er 3) 
ih LY 


Teacher: “Johnny, 
our government.” 
Johnny: “Form 1040 and 1040A.” 


ia 


new! Eni 
Vastly 
LIFETIME RUBBING ELEMENT ” 


Fully Automatic / 


Super-matic action keeps giant steel-guard 


ae 


SHIPPED 


“Completely . 
Assembled’'! 


A “Better Oiler’ At A ‘‘Better Price” | 


WRITE For Catalog showing complete line 
of Farnam Oilers from $24.95 up. Also 
Insecticides for use in them. At new low 
prices! Also details of30-Dav Trial Plan’. | 
Sent air-mail! Mail coupon or write - 


FARNAM CO. Dept. RW-13 OMAHA, NEBR. 


Ere only as cattle rub. 5-Gal. oil supply lasts 


Vaccinate Against 


LEPT © 


Don't let this deadly new disease get a foothold 
on your farm. It’s easy to immunize your Cattle, 
Horses, Sheep and Hogs with COLORADO 
LEPTOSPIRA POMONA BACTERIN. Gov't 
licensed. Powerfully potent. Pure. Safe. Eco- 
nomical. Nation wide distribution. Let us send 
you free catalog describing this and other 
COLORADO Veterinary biologicals. 


COLORADO SERUM CO. 


4950 York Street Denver 16, Colorado 


ship Better. . .. 


ship BURLINGTON 
. America’s * i P 
Livestock Carrier 


serene 


BEEF TONGUE TWISTER 


How much cud could a cold cow chew 
if a cold cow could chew cud? 
—Howard Haynes 


name two docu- 
ments that have contributed heavily to 


ee ee 


DIFFERENT! 
Superior! New-Type! 


rubbin 


element fully saturated. No pump! No 
valve 


rip! No waste of oil! Insecticide re- 


for weeks. No service problem! No installation 
problem! Mount them on any post, tree or 
side of building. Fill 'em and forget em. 


FARNAM COMPANIES pept. Rw-13 
8701 No. 29th St. — Omaha, Nebraska 


Send Cattle Oiler Catalog, new low prices and 
details of ‘’30-Day Trial Plan’ to 


Name 
Qi inttieninntimeintiigiaaiis 





ADJUSTMENTS 
TO CATTLE CYCLE 


(From Page 9) 


break. In years 3, 4, 5 and 6, the gross 
income drops to barely more than 50 
per cent of the sales for year 1. The 
decline is entirely due to the decline in 
cow and calf prices—because the as- 
sumption is that the operator has done 
nothing to adjust his herd in anticipa- 
tion of the price break. 

Operation No. 2—These figures sum- 
marize what would happen to the gross 
sales if the operator decided to in- 
crease his culling in years 1 and 2 for 
the purpose of turning more of his cows 
before he was hit by the price break. 
If maximum gross income over the 
whole period of the price cycle is his 
objective, this method of adjusting to 
a price break does not accomplish his 
purpose. 

As the summary shows, he does get 
a higher average price for cows, and 
for all animals sold. but his purpose 
is defeated because of the reduced 
number of animals he is able to sell 
over the eight years. 

Operation No. 3—This summary 
shows that he is even worse off if he 
tries to increase the sales of both cows 
and calves to the maximum number at 
the high prices of years 1 and 2. He 
does achieve a higher average selling 
price per head but has a smaller total 
income because of reduced production. 

Both operations No. 1 and No. 3 il- 
lustrate what every rancher knows, at 
least in a different setting. When drouth 
forces the liquidation of a breeding 
herd, the ranch cannot make money 
because it is out of production in pro- 
portion to the degree of liquidation. 
This summary is diffferent only in the 
price at which the cows and calves are 
turned off. Drouth-forced liquidation 
usually means low prices for the cattle 
sold, whereas the assumption here is 
that they are sold in order to realize 
high prices before a break occurs. The 
problem is that even these year 1 and 
year 2 prices are not high enough to 
offset the reduced production that fol- 
lows. 

Operation No. 4—This summary re- 
flects the adjustment most commonly 
proposed by those who recommend 
the sale of cattle in advance of a price 
break. In the first two years, about the 
maximum number of cows and calves 
are sold that will still permit the 
rancher to stay in business. He then 
waits until year 3 when prices have 
been through the major part of the 
cyclical decline before he buys cows to 
replace the ones sold earlier. 

This operation does result in a few 
additional dollars of gross income above 
what is realized by the man who makes 
no adjustments. But even these few dol- 
lars may be more apparent than real. 
The tax liability, for example, is sharp- 
ly higher, especially in the first year 
—and might not be offset by charge- 
backs. Also, the problem of obtaining 
well acclimated replacement cows of 


20 


suitable quality should not be mini- 
mized. 
> * - 

These summaries assume a ranch op- 
eration (any multiple of 100 cows) 
where there has been no build-up of 
breeding stock during a time of gen- 
erally rising inventory. In other words, 
a normal and stable rate of stocking 
has been assumed. Thus many special 
situations are not covered. Different 
producers have widely different costs, 
for example, with the result that the 
same gross income may result in wide 
differences in net income—which in 
turn might lead to different adjustment 
decisions by different operators. Other 
special situations might include: (1) 
operators who have overexpanded their 
herds during a general inventory in- 
crease, and who might advantageously 
sell down to a normal herd before a 
price break; (2) operators who are 
overextended financially, and who 
could not live at peace with their bank- 
ers if the inventory value of the herd 
they might be carrying were to be cut 
in half; and (3) operators who might 
find themselves understocked and 
needing cows even though the subse- 
quent value of the cow might decline 
sharply. There is no intent in these 
summaries to indicate that they are 
generally applicable to all ranchers. 
Ranching is a highly individual busi- 
ness. No two operations are alike, or 
necessarily present the same manage- 
ment or adjustment problems at the 
same time. 

Many operators may be distressed 
that the summaries indicate there is so 
little they can do to protect themselves 
against a price bust—even if they knew 
precisely when it was coming. 

There is, however, an advantage in 
maintaining a herd and a volume of 
marketings as stable as possible from 
year to year, even though other pro- 
ducers, or the total cattle industry, 
may not do so. 

The prices and the volume of cattle 
marketed from 1951 through 1958 tell 
the story. Based on the prices received 
in those eight years, the man who sold 
the same volume each year received an 
average of $15.50 per cwt. for utility- 
grade cows and $25.25 per cwt. for 
feeder calves (ratio of 2 steers to 1 
heifer). 

By contrast, the man who increased 
his inventory when prices were high 
and then later increased his sales, in 
the same manner that the total cattle 
industry did from 1951 to 1958, ended 
up selling more animals at the lower 
prices and fewer animals at the higher 
prices—and thus pulled down the av- 
erage price received. Between 1951 and 
1958 this producer received an average 
price of $14.50 for cows and $24.25 for 
calves, which is $1 less than the man 
who maintained a stable volume. His 
gross income for the eight years was 
5 per cent less. 

In other words, stability of volume, 
to whatever degree natural conditions 
will permit, does have virtue for the 
individual rancher even though the 


cattle industry continues its historical 
pattern of boom and bust. 

But this does not mean that I, as one 
observer of this business, am any less 
concerned about the boom and bust 
sequence than I have been previously. 
The fact-finding committee of the 
American National was created out of 
a bust. My obligation to the committee, 
and thus to the industry, is to study 
just such problems as this and to inter- 
pret their meaning as soundly as pos- 
sible. 

I am frankly concerned over what 
will happen if, in the next few years, a 
rapid inventory build-up continues and 
another price-bust like 1951-53 should 
follow. I fear there may be too many 
ranchers with operations that are mar- 
ginal in size and marginal in perform- 
ance—too many properties too highly 
capitalized—too many new and young 
operators with too much mortgage—to 
permit the cattle industry to go through 
the low end of another price break 
and still keep the traditional freedom 
of operation which has characterized 
this industry—and which freedom I be- 
lieve most of you cherish and value 
highly. Time will prove whether these 
fears have any basis in fact. I can only 
say that I hope they will be fears only, 
and not fact. 

To the extent that an excessive build- 
up in numbers can be slowed down in 
the next few years, the cause of a fu- 
ture price break will be proportion- 
ately reduced. To the extent that any 
excess inventory can be more slowly 
and in more orderly fashion liquidated 
than is typical of cyclical tops, the ex- 
tent of any price decline will be pro- 
portionately limited. 

In other words, if a real educational 
job can be accomplished, (1) making 
ranchers realize that disaster lies in too 
large a build-up, and (2) getting them 
to check the build-up—then another 
price disaster may not happen. 

The upturn which was stimulated 
from 1957 is not yet of any serious pro- 
portions. I am going out on this limb 
and talking to you the way I am be- 
cause the potential has been created 
for a disastrously large build-up. 

You might come back at me in a few 
years saying, “You said a price break 
was coming. We cut back our expan- 
sion, and the price break didn’t come.” 
I can only say I hope this happens. 
Nothing could please me more than to 
have you who produce cattle disprove 
the present prospect that there will 
be another 1953 early in the 1960's. 


OPERATION NO. 1 

1. A herd inventory each Jan. 1, based on 
100 cows and heifers to calve in April, plus 
enough younger heifers to permit a normal 
culling of the cow herd at 20 per cent per 
year. 

2. A calf crop (weaner-calves raised) of 84 
per cent. 

3. Year-to-year price change for cows and 
calves from year 1 through year 8 the same 
as in 1951 through 1958. 

Thus, normal Jan. 1 inventory is: 

80 mature cows 

20 heifers coming 3 years old 

(These 100 head to calve in April) 

20 heifers coming 2 years old 

20 heifer calves coming 1 year old 
Normal annual sales are: 

20 cows (1,000% average) 

42 steer calves (425+) 

22 heifer calves (400+) 
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Sales over 8-year period: 
Year 1: 
20 cows $245 
42 str. calves @ 
22 hfr. calves @ $145...... 


8-year total gross .... .... $77,045 OPERATION NO. 4 
Summary of sales— Assumptions: 


number and average price: 1. Same beginning herd, same percentage 
180 cows @ av. of $171.66 = $30,900 calf crop and same year-to-year price changes 
312 str. calves @ av. of $110.13 = 34,362 45 in Operation 1. 
131 hfr. calves @ av. of $89.94 = 11,783 2. Culling equal to 50 per cent of the cow 
og pee herd in years 1 and 2. 
623 head @ av. of $123.67 = $77,045 3. All calves sold, both steers and heifers, 
1. Forty extra cows are sold in the first two 


Comment: in years 1 and 2. 

4. Springer cows or pairs bought in years 3, 
years. Since no cows are sold in year 3, the 
net increase in cow sales is only 20 head. 


4 and 5 sufficient to maintain the normal cow 
herd and calf crop. Purchased cows assumed 

Twenty extra heifers are held back in year 1 

as an offset. 


to be available at 20 per cent above the 
slaughter-value of cows turned off in the 

2. Sales of cows are $6,300 larger for this 
operation than Operation #1. But the smaller 


...$ 4,900 
6,720 
3,190 


$14,810 
a. $ 3,900 
$135 . 5,670 
$120 .. 2,640 

$12,210 
Year 3: 


20 cows @ $125 $ 2,500 
42 str. calves @ $87 . 3,654 


Year 2: 
20 cows $195 
42 str. calves 
22 hfr. calves 


same year. 


2 hfr. calves @ $75 1,650 
$ 7,804 
$ 2,300 

3,612 
1,628 

$ 7,540 
$ 2,300 
3,780 
1,694 

$ 7,774 
20 cows $115 $ 2,300 


42 str. calves $84 3,528 
22 hfr. calves $72 1,584 


Year 4: 
20 cows @ $115 7 
42 str. calves @ $86 
22 hfr. calves @ $74 


Year 5: 
20 cows $115 . 
42 str. calves @ $90 . 
22 hfr. calves @ $77 . 


Year 6: 


$7,412 

$ 2,700 
4,200 
1,892 

$ 8,792 
$ 3,700 
$135 5,670 
$120 2,640 
$12,010 


$78,352 


Year 7: 
20 cows $135 
42 str. calves $100 
22 hfr. calves 


Year 8: 
20 cows @ $185 
42 str. calves 
22 hfr. calves 


8-year total gross 
Summary of sales— 
number and average price: 
160 cows @ av. of $153.75 
336 str. calves @ av. of $109.62 
176 hfr. calves av. of $96.12 


672 head @ av. of $116.60 
OPERATION NO. 2 
Assumptions: 

1. Same beginning herd, same percentage 
calf crop, same year-to-year price changes as 
in Operation +1. 

2. Double the normal culling of cow herd 
in years 1 and 2, in order to capitalize on 
the high cow prices. 

3. Enough extra heifers held back (40 in- 
stead of 20 in year 1) to grow out as replace- 
ment for the extra culling. 
Sales over the 8-year period: 

Year 1: 

40 cows @ $245 
42 str. calves @ $160 - 
2 hfr. calves @ $145 


$24,600 
36,834 
16,918 


$78,352 


$ 9,800 
6,720 
290 


$16,810 

Year 2: (Only 80 cows to calve—68 calves) 
40 cows $195 ..... . $ 7,800 
3 str. ves $135 . 4,590 
14 hfr. calves $120 1,680 


$14,070 
Year 3: (Only 60 cows to calve—51 calves) 
0 cows sold 
26 str. calves @ $87 caaiaiaaaes ..$ 2,262 
5 hfr. calves @ $75 .... dd 375 


$ 2,637 

Year 4: (Normal sales again) 
20 cows sold @ $115 2,300 
42 str. calves ae . 3,612 
22 hfr. calves $74 . . 1,628 


7,540 
$ 2,300 
3,780 
1,694 
7,774 
$ 2,300 
3,528 
1,584 
7,412 
$ 2,700 
4,200 
1,892 
8,792 


$ 3,700 
5,670 


2, 


$12,010 


Year 5: 
20 cows $115 
42 str. calves @ $90 
22 hfr. calves @ $77 


Year 6: 
20 cows @ $115 
42 str. calves @ $84 
22 hfr. calves @ $72 


Year 7: 
20 cows $135 
42 str. calves @ $100 
22 hfr. calves @ $86 


Year 8: 
20 cows @ $185 ; 
42 str. calves 3 $135 
22 hfr. calves 
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calf crop in years 2 and 3, plus the extra 
heifers retained in year 1, reduce calf sales 
over the 8 years by $7,607. Thus this operation 
returns $1,307 less gross sales over the 8 years 
than does Operation +1. 

3. The gher average price of $7.07 per 
head fails to offset the net reduction of 49 
head sold. 

4. Tax liability is higher in years 1 and 2, 
but would probably be offset by a charge- 
back from year 3 


OPERATION NO. 3 
Assumptions: 
1. Same beginning herd, same percentage 


calf crop, same year-to-year price changes as 


in Operation 1. 
2. Double the normal culling of the cow 
herd in years 1 and 2, same as in Operation 2. 
3. No heifers held back for replacement 
until year 3, in order to capitalize on the 
higher prices for calves as well as cows in 
years 1 and 2. 
Sales over the 8-year period: 
Year 1: 
40 cows $245 
42 str. calves 
42 hfr. calves 


...$ 9,800 
6,720 
6,090 


$22,610 
Year 2: (Only 80 cows to calve—68 calves) 
40 cows $195 
3% str. calves $135 
34 hfr. calves $120 


$160 
$145 


$16,470 
Year 3: (Only 60 cows to calve—51 calves) 
0 cows sold 
26 str. calves @ $87 


$ 2,262 
0 hfr. sold (25 held) 


Year 4: (60 cows to calve—51 calves) 
0 cows sold 
26 str. calves @ $86 $ 2,236 
0 hfr. sold (25 held) 
$ 2,236 
Year 5: (Still only 60 cows to calve—5l 
calves) 
0 cows sold 
26 str. calves @ $90 $ 2,340 
0 hfr. sold (25 held) 


$ 2,340 


~$ 1,150 
.. 3,024 
$2 -- 1,152 


Year 6: (85 cows to calve—72 calves) 
10 cows sold @ a i 
36 str. calves @ $ 
16 hfr. calves @ 


5,326 

(Back to 100 cows to calve) 
25 cows sold @ $135 $ 3,375 
42 str. calves @ $100 . 4,200 
22 hfr. calves @ $86 1,892 


Year 7: 


$ 9,467 


$ 4,625 
5,670 
2,640 


$12,935 
$73,646 


Year 8: 
25 cows sold @ $185 
42 str. calves @ $135 
22 hfr. calves @ 


8-year total gross 
Summary of sales— 

number and average price: 

140 cows @ av. of $191.07 $26,750 

274 str. calves @ av. of $113.29 = 31,042 

136 hfr. calves @ av. of $116.57 = 15,854 

550 head @ av. of $133.90 $73,646 
Comment: 

1. In comparison with Operation #1, 40 ex- 
tra cows and 32 extra heifers are sold in years 
l and 2. However, no cows sold in years 3, 4 
and 5 results in a net reduction of 20 cows 
sold over the 8 years. Because of the smaller 
calf crops in 5 of the 8 years, steer calves sold 
are down 62 head and heifer calves 40 head 
compared with Operation +1. 

2. The total reduction of 122 head sold 
(even with a higher average price of $17.30 
a head) reduces the gross dollar sales by 
$4,706 below Operation #+l—and by $3,399 
below Operation +2. 

3. Tax liability is sharply increased in years 
1 and 2, but would be offset as charge-backs 
from following years. 

4. Three years with no culling of the cow 
herd—3, 4 and 5—is unrealistic, 


Sales over the 8-year period: 
Year 1: 
50 cows sold @ $245 
42 str. calves @ $160 
42 hfr. calves @ $145 


$12,250 
6,720 
6,090 


$25,060 

Year 2: (Only 70 cows to calve—60 calves) 
35 cows sold @ $195 shales $ 6,825 
30 str. calves @ $135 .. 4,050 
30 hfr. calves @ $120 3,600 


$14,475 
Year 3: (55 of own cows + 45 eaten 
20 cows sold @ $125 aa .$ 


42 str. calves @ $87 3,654 


22 hfr. calves @ $75 _. 1,650 


$ 7,804 
45 cows bought @ $150 ($6,750) 
Year 4: (80 cows + 20 bought) 
20 cows sold @ $115 . 
42 str. calves @ $86 
22 hfr. calves @ $74 


$ 2,300 
3,612 
. 1,628 


$ 7,540 
20 cows bought @ $138 ($2,760) 
Year 5: (80 cows + = See 
20 cows sold @ $115 
42 str. calves @ $90 


22 hfr. calves @ $77 


$ 2,300 
3,780 
1,694 


$ 7,774 
20 cows bought @ $138 ($2,760 
Year 6: (Back to normal operation) 
20 cows sold @ $115 $ 2,300 
42 str. calves @ $84 . 3,528 
22 hfr. calves @ $72 . 1584 


$ 7,412 
$ 2,700 


* 


1,892 


Year 7: 
20 cows sold @ $135 
42 str. calves @ $100 . 
22 hfr. calves @ $86 


$ 8,792 
$ 3,700 
5,670 
2,640 

_ $12,010 
$90,867 
12,270 
$78,597 


Year 8: 
20 cows @ $185 
42 str. calves @ $135 
22 hfr. calves @ $120 


8-year total sales 
Less cows bought 


8-year total gross 


Summary of sales— 
number and average price: 
205 cows sold @ av. of $170.12 
324 str. calves @ av. of $108.69 
204 hfr. calves @ av. of $101.85 


$34,875 
35,214 
20,778 


$90,867 
12,270 


733 head sold @ av. of $123.97 
Less 85 head bought @ av. of $144.35 


648 head net sales @ av. of $121.29 = $78,597 


Comment: 


1. In comparison with Operation #1, 45 
extra cows plus 28 extra heifer calves, minus 
12 fewer steer calves (a net of 61 extra head) 
are sold at the high prices of years 1 & 2. 
Because sales in other years are the same, 
this gives 733 total head sold during the 8 
years vs. 672 in Operation +1. 


2. However, the 45 extra cows sold, plus 
another 40 cows to offset heifers not retained 
in years 1 & 2, require the purchase of 85 re- 
placement cows. Net sales of 648 head vs. 
672 in Operation #1 reflect 24 fewer calves 
produced in year 2 


3.The gain on the extra sales at high 
prices in the first two years, adjusted down 
for 24 fewer calves in year 2, is just about 
offset by the cost of the cows purchased 
later. 

4. For this operation to be even as success- 
ful as these figures show, suitable replace- 
ment cows would have to be available at 
the right time and at not more than the as- 
sumed 20 per cent above the selling price 
of slaughter cows. 

Well acclimated replacement cows of de- 
sired quality might be hard to find. 

5. Tax liability would be large in year 1. 

6. The small potential gain over Opera- 
tion #1 does not appear to be worthwhile. 
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Through a Ranch House 


Probably in less 
than two months 
from the time you 
see these lines our 
two biggest beef 
promotion activities 
of the year will be 
matters of record. 
Will we do as well 
or better with 
“Beef for Father’s 
Day” and the “All- 
American Father of 
the Year” in 1959? 
The answer lies 
with each one of us; 
how well we support these programs, 
how much time we're willing to spend 
to put them over. Let’s hope we have 
a fine record to “point to with pride” 
when, I hope, various state chairmen 
will be reporting to us here on these 
pages three months from now. 


Mrs. McDonald 


~ ~ 7 


Last month I mentioned two “differ- 
ent” kinds of beef promotion practiced 
by Mr. and Mrs. Jim Newland of Belle 
Fourche, the South Dakota ranch family 
featured in a recent issue of Look mag- 
azine. The first is a delightful little 
cookbook, recipes for which were col- 
lected by Mrs. Newland. The book is 
very cleverly illustrated by her sister, 
and I understand a copy was given to 
each CowBelle attending the South 
Dakota convention last June, compli- 
ments of Mr. Newland. I know many 
organizations have published their own 
cookbooks but believe this is the first 
“‘personal’’ one I’ve seen. It’s 
delightful! 


Another idea that was new to me 


Six of the eight state past presidents of the 


By DOROTHY McDONALD 


but seems a “natural” now I’ve heard 
of it is the Newlands’ custom of giving 
gift orders for a beef roast or a certain 
number of steaks for Christmas. 
Drawn on local butchers, the gift orders 
can be used at any time the recipients 
choose, and Mrs. Newland pays for the 
meat the next time she shops in the 
store. It’s an idea I intend to use next 
year and I imagine others of you will 
also consider this easy way to honor 
our friends by a gift we KNOW is “the 
very best.” 


~ * * 


Usually about this time of year I 
begin nagging the newly elected state 
officers with requests for the current 
Year Book information. Because get- 
ting it typed and organized is a tedious 
job, I now believe I may have been in- 
clined to start just a little too early— 
with the result that many times the 
questions get set aside “until after con- 
ventiontime” and either mislaid or for- 
gotten. So this year—though I still 
have to get the material into the hands 
of the printer early in July if the book 
is to come out in time to be of much use 
to us—I’m going to wait until mid- 
June before I mail out the questions. 
Insofar as I have the information by 
that time, I'll send them to the new 
state presidents . . . and I just hope 
they sit right down-and fill them out 
so they can be air-mailed back to me 
the very same day, or the next at the 
latest! 

It’s probably really a much bigger 
job for the National secretary-treasurer 
to get the Year Books in the mail to 
each paid-up member than for me to 
type up the “dummy”—but she just has 


to do it once and to me it’s a recurring 
chore that takes up all my spare time 
(and a lot that I can’t spare) for a 
couple of weeks or more each year. 
Please do plan to be ready to answer us 
promptly this year, won’t you, 1959 
officers? 
~ 7 ~ 


Clelie Dekle has suggested that it 
would be a pleasant custom to publish 
a “favorite recipe” each time we intro- 
duce a National or state officer. 
Though for one reason or another we've 
been having to leave out our “Home on 
the Range” column very often of late, 
it’s been because of lack of room and 
not because we’ve planned it that way. 
I agree that it would be interesting to 
include a favorite recipe with our 
introductions and I hope officers and 
publicity chairmen will include one 
when sending us items for either 
“Know Your Officers” or “Meet Your 
Neighbor” columns in the future. 

* + - 

In this same month 11 years ago the 
hills beyond my ranch house window 
were blue with wild lilac the first time 
I wrote this column; though I’ve not 
gone to see, I know they’re the same 
lovely misty blue today. How lucky 
are ranch wives who can lift up their 
eyes unto the hills . . . beyond their 
ranch house windows. 


A Message From Your 
President 


I have attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Kansas CowBelles Mar. 12-14. 
The gracious Mrs. Edwin Brown was 


‘ok 


Louisiana CowBelles were in attendance at the eighth annual meeting 


recently in Baton Rouge. From left they are Clelie Dekle, Catherine Prokop, Liz Friedman, Stella Greene, Mildred Brian 


and Stella Caldwell. 
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president of this group. I am sure this 
visit ranks as a most pleasurable one 
and also a busy one. I had looked 
forward to seeing Mrs. Lee Perkins 
and discussing the summer and fall 
beef promotion program. She, you will 
remember, is National’s general chair- 
man for beef promotion. This also 
gave me time for a visit with Betty 
Smith, our chairman of the All-Amer- 
ican Father of the Year contest, and 
we did do a little planning for this 
contest. 

Your committees are working very 
hard to continue the record of the 
National as it has been in the past. I 
am thrilled with reports from Mrs. Wm. 
Garrison and Mrs. Jack Hirschy, who 
are busy working out final plans for 
the Beef for Father’s Day publicity. 
Again as in the past Mrs. Marian Tripp, 
home economist with the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, is assisting with 
this program. We hope that all of you 
will put forth a very special effort to 
continue supporting these fine projects. 

I wish to thank all of you for your 
wonderful letters. I am most apprecia- 
tive of your good wishes, the invita- 
tions to attend your conventions and 
the thoughtful offers to help us in any 
way that you can serve the organiza- 
tion. 

We were saddened by the news on 
February 17 of the death of Radford 
Hall, executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association. 
His many friends and associates have 
suffered a great loss. To Mrs. Hall and 
the family we extend our deepest 
sympathy. Clelie Dekle, 

President 
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Know Your Officers 


Mrs. Helen F. 
Cobb, our 1959 sec- 
retary-treasurer of 
the American Na- 
tional CowBelles, is 
a native of Mc- 
Comb, Mississippi, 
a small town in 
Pike County; she 
was the tenth of 
eleven children 
born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Otis L. Fenn. 
She lived in Mc- 
Comb until she graduated from 
high school and then moved to Baton 
Rouge, La., where she now resides. She 


Mrs. Cobb 
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Arizona CowBelle officers include, from left, Mrs. S. R. Claridge, president; 
Mrs. A. W. Voigt, first vice-president; Mrs. Truman McDaniel, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Mosby Wilkerson, third vice-president. 


attended Baton Rouge Business College 
and the Louisiana State University. 
Before her marriage to the late W. T. 
Cobb she worked as a secretary on the 
campus of the university, always in 
some phase of agriculture. She has 
served as secretary of the L. S. U. Live- 
stock Show since 1938, under W. M. 
Babin, the manager. The show will 
celebrate its 25th anniversary in 1960. 

Mr. Cobb, who served as beef cattle 
specialist for the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service at L. S. U. and was secre- 
tary of the Louisiana Cattlemen’s 
Association for 20 years, was vitally 
interested in the welfare of the live- 
stock industry and Mrs. Cobb says this 
naturally became a large part of her 
interest. She is a member of the Plan- 
tation CowBelles, an honorary member 
of the Louisiana CowBelles, and of 
course a member of the National Cow- 
Belles. 

A member of the First Presbyterian 
Church, she attends meetings of the 
Women of the Church; serves as treas- 
urer of the Ladies of Lambda Chi, a 
social club of her son’s fraternity; 
enjoys bridge, and is a member of a 
local club. She also finds time to do 
some needlepoint, crocheting, sewing 
and knitting. Her main hobbies are her 
home and her work. 

Her son, William Douglas Cobb, is 
with the U. S. Air Force and he and his 
wife Judy live in Biloxi, Miss., where 
he is now stationed. 


A Message From Your 
Secretary-Treasurer 


I am very proud to have been selected 
to serve the National CowBelles in this 
capacity for the year 1959. I know the 
responsibility that this office implies, 
and without your help nothing can be 
accomplished. 

Individual membership dues are 
only $1 a year, so if you have not 
already done so, may I ask that you 
please send in your dollar NOW? I am 
sure all of you are familiar with the 
revised constitution, whereby members 


whose dues are unpaid by July 1 will 
be considered delinquent and their 
names dropped from the membership 
file. Please let’s not lose a single mem- 
ber, for we need every one of you! 


State affiliation fees are a minimum 
of $10 per calendar year. This is in 
addition to individual membership 
dues. 


Big things can be accomplished if we 
all work together for the one purpose 
of our organization: “To assist in pro- 
moting the welfare of the livestock 
industry.” 

May I count on each of you? 

Helen Cobb, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Many of you will 
recall meeting Azile 
Garrison on these 
pages just a year 
ago, when she was 
introduced as Mon- 
tana’s CowBelle 
president. A native 
Montanan and a 
former teacher, she 
and her husband 
make their home on 
their ranch some 20 
miles north of Dil- 
lon. They have two children, daughter 
Mary, a freshman at the University of 
Montana, and son Bill, a senior in high 
school. 


Besides her work with the Montana 
CowBelles—she is currently serving 
her second term as their president—she 
has been a 4-H leader for seven years, 
secretary of the local Farm Bureau, a 
member of Nile, Eastern Star, Rebec- 
cas and Lady Elks, past president of 
the DeMolay Mothers, of the P.T.A. 
and of the Home Demonstration Club. 
Both she and Mr. Garrison are deeply 
interested in all phases of youth work. 
This year she is serving as local chair- 
man of the All-American Father of the 
Year promotion as well as co-chairman 
of the National “Beef for Father’s Day” 
program. 


Mrs. Garrison 
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New Kansas 
CowBelle officers, 
elected Mar. 14 at 
Wichita, include, 


from left, Mrs. 
Fred Freeman, 
Longton, vice- 


president; Mrs. 
Ray Frisbie, Mc- 
Donald, president, 
and Mrs. Raymond 
Adams, Maple 
Hill, secretary- 
treasurer. 


BEEF FOR FATHER’S DAY 


This program is one of the major 
promotional campaigns which the 
American National CowBelles conduct. 
It ties in with the selection of the “All- 
American Father of the Year,” and the 
success of these two projects depends 
upon the fullest cooperation of every 
CowBelle. Local and state groups 
carry on in their own areas, but we 
need to do our greatest job of promo- 
tion in the large metropolitan areas. 
This can be done only on the National 
level. We therefore need to support 
the American National CowBelles; we 
need members and more members 
who'll pitch in and help without being 
reminded. Local and state groups can 
help out by urging their members to 
join the National, and by collecting 
National membership dues. 

Ann Hirschy and I solicit your sup- 
port in this 1959 campaign. We need 
you all! 

Azile Garrison, co-chairman 
“Beef for Father’s Day” 


The State Presidents 


Though we are 
most anxious for all 
our readers to keep 
in touch with our 





new National offi- 
cers, we're still 
hoping that each 


state will take time 
to introduce to us 
their 1959 presi- 
dents who 
knows, perhaps 
these ladies will be 
serving as National 
officers in a year or so? 

We're pleased this month to present 
Mrs. S. R. Claridge, this year’s presi- 
dent of the Arizona CowBelles. Born 
Lois Wesslund in Paxton, IIl., she 
moved to Chicago with her parents at 
the age of twelve. She completed high 
school there, attended North Park 
Junior College and in 1945 received her 
diploma in nursing from Evanston 
Hospital School of Nursing and a B.S. 
degree from Northwestern University. 
She joined the faculty of these two 
institutions and began her professional 
career as a clinical instructor in med- 
ical and surgical nursing. A year later 
she came to Arizona, settled in Safford 


Mrs. Claridge 
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and served as office nurse for a local 
doctor for five years. 
It was during this period that she 


met her husband, Samuel R. (Ray) 
Claridge, whose parents are pioneer 
ranchers of the area. They were 
married in 1948 and a completely new 
phase of her life began with this added 
interest in ranching. The Claridges are 
the parents of a son, Clifford, aged 7%, 
and twin daughters, Lynne and Lois, 
who are 6. 

Mrs. Claridge returned to her nursing 
and has now started her sixth year as 
Safford school nurse, where during 
school hours the health of 1,800 chil- 
dren is her responsibility. 

She has been active in many groups— 
the Safford Junior Woman’s Club, Ari- 
zona State Nurses’ Association, School 
Nurse section of the American Nurses’ 
Association, the Safford Emblem Club, 
American Legion Auxiliary, and she is 
a Board Member of the Graham County 
Crippled Children’s Society and has 
served on the advisory board of the 
Arizona Children’s Home in Tucson 
for two years. Her church affiliations 
are Lutheran. 

Lois Claridge’s first association with 
the Arizona CowBelles came in 1953 
when she was contacted in regard to 
forming a local group in Graham 
County. Shortly thereafter the Mt. 
Graham CowBelles were organized, 
and since that time she has been inter- 
ested and active in CowBelles. She 
has been on the state executive board 
for the past three years. 


Asem 
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We are looking forward to a busy 
year with Lois as our wagon boss. 
Polly Browning, 
Publicity Chairman 


Conventions 


At their recent convention in Baton 
Rouge, the Louisiana CowBelles elected 
the following officers: President, Mrs. 
Irene Steinbach, Baton Rouge; vice- 
president, Mrs. Margery Berwick, St. 
Joseph; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Naomi 
Flowers, Baton Rouge. Eighty-six 
*Belles and seven guests were present 
at the meetings which included busi- 
ness sessions in the morning, followed 
by a delightful luncheon courtesy of the 
Borden Company of Baton Rouge in 
the Capitol House Hotel. At the lunch- 
eon the retiring president, Mrs. W. L. 
Caldwell, presented awards to individ- 
uals and parish groups, many of these 
beautiful paintings that she, a very 
talented artist, had executed. She in 
turn received a gift of silver from the 
Calcasieu and Jeff Davis CowBelles. 
Later the ladies visited the old State 
Capitol building which has been made 
a memorial to the veterans of World 
War II. That evening they joined their 
husbands for the beef buffet and dance. 
Opening the second day was a coffee, 
courtesy of the Southwest Louisiana 
CowBelles, followed by a general busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers. 

~ . 7 

Missouri CowBelles report that on 
Feb. 21 Mrs. W. M. Boring, their pres- 
ident, met with a group of ladies in 
Lamar, Mo., to organize a CowBelle 
group in Region 5, which will com- 
prise the 19 southwestern Missouri 
counties. Four chairmen were ap- 
pointed, each to call an organizational 
meeting in her area for the purpose 
of forming a local CowBelle group to 
promote beef. 

* * 7 


At their recent convention the 
Arizona CowBelles elected the follow- 
ing officers to serve in 1959: President, 
Mrs. S. R. Claridge; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. A. W. Voigt, Mrs. Truman Mc- 
Daniel and Mrs. Mosby Wilkerson; sec- 


Yakima County 
CowBelles help 
cattlemen with 
their membership 
drive. Sitting at 
the processing 
desk are, from 
left, Mrs. Adolph 
Stuhlmiller, secre- 
tary, and Mrs. 
Lawrence Bru- 
lotte, president. 
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A display in the window of Wear’s 
Hardware Store, Ekalaka, Mont., by the 
Carter County CowBelles, this 4x6 foot 
wool rug, with local brands stenciled 
on it, will be won by a lucky person at 
a coming CowBelle “bawl.” If the win- 
ner’s brand does not appear it will be 
stenciled on later. 


retary-treasurer, Mrs. A. A. Jernigan. 
(Sorry I do not have these ladies’ 
addresses, nor any information on the 
Arizona meeting.—ED.) 


Here and There 
With the CowBelles 


CALIFORNIA 

At their March meeting the San 
Diego CowBelles were honored to have 
as their guests State President Florence 
Giorgi and Vice-President Ora Cornel- 
ius. The luncheon meeting featured 
talks by Mary Means, director of home 
economics for the San Diego Gas & 
Electric Co., and by Captain Gwen 
Carruthers of the Salvation Army Door 
of Hope. As is their custom, the San 
Diego CowBelles will again donate a 
half beef to the Door of Hope, one of 
their favorite philanthropies. 


COLORADO 

A three-tiered birthday cake, beau- 
tifully decorated, centered the buffet 
luncheon table of the Fremont County 
CowBelles at their Mar. 7th meeting 
in Canon City. Topped with a cowbell 
and six candles, it commemorated the 
six active years so far enjoyed by this 
organization. Mrs. Walter Ireland, 
outgoing president, conducted the busi- 
ness meeting. Annual reports were 
made, winners of the recent essay con- 
test were presented their prizes, and 
Lynn Cronk and Carlton Christie 
entertained with songs. The group was 
privileged to have as its guest Mrs. 
J. T. Wadlow, Colorado’s CowBelle 
president. 

+ * « 

The annual meeting of the Weld 
County Livestock and CowBelles Assoc- 
iations was held recently at Briggsdale 
school, with some 90 persons in attend- 
ance. After a dinner served by the 
Briggsdale Parents’ Club, the group 
dispersed into separate meetings. Mrs. 
Ray Moore, president, presided over 
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the CowBelle meeting. Reports were 
given; Mrs. Moore thanked the group 
for the fine cooperation of the past 
year. She then introduced two guests, 
Mrs. Jack Bain and Mrs. John Sand- 
stead of Morgan County. The following 
officers were elected to serve during 
the coming year: Mrs. Noble Love, La 
Salle, president; Mrs. Lloyd Rumsey, 
La Salle, vice-president; Mrs. Harold 
Asmus, Eaton, secretary-treasurer. 
: * * 


The Western Colorado CowBelle 
Council at its Feb. 26th meeting made 
tentative plans to sponsor a $500 schol- 
arship next year. Copies of the tenta- 
tive plan were given to representatives 
of each unit present to aid in discussion 
of the idea at local level. 


WYOMING 

The Platte Valley CowBelles of Car- 
bon County were pleased to award first 
prize in their recent essay contest to 
Karen Hall of Encampment for her 
fine essay, “For Vim, Vigor and Vital- 
ity, Eat Beef.” Using a variation of 
the old nursery rhyme, “One, two, but- 
ton my shoe,” Karen did an excellent 
job of organizing and listing many 
“sales points,” all highlighting beef as 
“the star of the show.” 


OREGON 

Top items of business at the Feb. 20th 
meeting of the Jackson CowBelles were 
a report of the beef coeking school held 
in January, announcement of 1959 com- 
mittees and planning of a _ potluck 
dinner for all stockmen and their 
families. 

Umatilla County CowBelles launched 
their steer raffle at the Blue Tag Bull 
Sale in Pendleton on Feb. 19. 

Klamath County CowBelles launched 
their 1959 activities with a spring 
luncheon at the Winnema Hotel on 
Feb. 11. 


SANDHILL SHORTS 


In the early days, homesteading in | 
the Sandhills formed the usual pattern | 
Early surveyors ran | 


—for a while. 
lines and established corners, a nec- 
essary procedure before legal descrip- 
tions could be mapped and areas 
opened for filing. In the meantime, 


many trappers and adventurers built | 


shelters and were later protected by 
the “squatters rights” understanding. 

As soon as the land was opened for 
actual permanent settlement the ad- 
vance guard of stockmen protected 
themselves and their interests by filing 
on choice quarters of land and bringing 
in others to file on adjacent or key 
tracts. As in all new country, there 
were numerous feuds and many acts of 
violence. There were many large 
ranches, held together by a token own- 
ership and the advantage of prior 
occupancy, but land seekers refused to 
be intimidated and stood upon their 
legal rights. Backed by the law of the 
land and the federal government under 
President Theodore Roosevelt, himself 


a former ranchman, the homesteaders 
held their ground and many of them 
came to realize that the original ranch- 
men were right in their contention that 
the land should never be turned over 
with the plow. After the sod was dis- 
turbed, the light soil was subject to 
wind erosion and many high hopes of 
productive farm land were buried by 
drifting sands. 


Soon after the turn of the century the 
Kinkaid Act permitted settlers to 
acquire up to a full section of grazing 
land. Fenced-in government land had 
to be thrown open after test cases 
proved that priority of posséssion was 
not enough. Soon every section of 
grassland was eagerly inspected and 
someone was soon the legal occupant 
with some kind of a shack to camp in 
while “holding down the claim.” When 
these claims were “proved up ,” five or 
seven years later, they were rapidly 
bought up by neighboring ranchmen or 
by the more prosperous homesteaders 
who saw a future for the Sandhills.— 

Jack Moreland 
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ANGUSMEN EXPLAIN SLOGAN 
Tr’S BEEF THAT COUNTS’ 

Practical applications of the slogan 
“It’s Beef That Counts” occupied 400 
breeders Mar. 15-17 at the fifth annual 
American Angus Conference at Man- 
hattan, Kans. 

From selective mating to perform- 
ance testing, and from live animal-car- 
cass evaluation to consumer beef pref- 
erences, breeders from 28 states and 
Canada heard stockmen and research 
specialists discuss a wide range of 
topics. Several demonstrations with 
outstanding Angus cattle brought par- 
ticipants to the tanbark of Kansas State 
College’s new arena and to the school’s 
well equipped barns. 

Headlining the new developments 
discussed was the association’s program 
for elimination of dwarfism. The associ- 
ation will officially recognize bulls as 
progeny tests and proper information is 
supplied to the national group on con- 
duct of the tests. 

Also outlined was the association’s 
new service of herd classification. 
Under this program each animal in a 
herd is compared with an “ideal” on 
a point-score basis and not with any 
other animal. 


AG SCIENCE DAY SLATED 
MAY 2 AT IDAHO U. 

The Little International, for more 
than 32 years a spring highlight on the 
University of Idaho campus, this year 
is consolidated into an Agriculture 
Science Day, on May 2. Visitors will see 
the herds and flocks maintained by the 
college and will also view scientific dis- 
plays and experiments conducted by 
the college and its branch stations. 
Special features will be contests, 
demonstrations and exhibits. 


BRAHMAN BREEDERS RE-ELECT 
HARRIS PRESIDENT 


A large turnout marked the 35th 
anniversary meeting of the American 
Brahman Breeders Association at Hous- 
ton, Tex., Feb. 27. A report showed 
that by the end of the current show 
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BONES HEREFORD RANCH 

Offers 66 Bulls 

Quality plus pedigree .. . Well grown out, rugged registered Herefords. 
April 25 At Parker, S. Dak 





. . . 25 Bred Heifers 


aK. 


Bones Hereford Ranch pone’ eae asics 33r09 


season the organization will have sup- 
plemented premiums at 31 livestock 
shows and its contributions thus far 
total $16,300. The membership re- 
elected L. S. Harris of Kissimmee, Fla., 
president and retained as vice-presi- 
dents Ben H. Carpenter, Dallas; San- 
tiago V. Perez, Havana, Cuba; Malcolm 
Niven, Mexico D. F. Cecil K. Boyt of 
Devers, Tex., is the treasurer. 


PRICES STRONG IN SPECIAL 
FEEDER SALE AT PHOENIX 


At a special spring feeder cattle sale 
at the Cornelius Livestock Auction last 
month in Phoenix, 4,110 head of cattle 
went through the ring for a total of 
$618,866. Three-fourths of the run 
consisted of good to choice quality 
stocker and feeder cattle. Good white- 
face steer calves weighing 400-550 
pounds sold mostly from $29 to $33.60; 
good whiteface heifer calves $28 to 
$31.50. Good crossbred steer calves 
brought $26.50-30.25; Charolais steer 
calves sold up to $33.40, and feeder 
steers moved mostly at $24-27 with 
yearlings up to $29. 


American Hereford Assn. photo 


S.D. SALE AVERAGES 
$1,111 ON 48 BULLS 


Commercial ranchers from South 
Dakota and surrounding states bought 
most of the 48 registered Hereford bulls 
offered by Albert Hill and Sons at 
Alexandria, S.D., last month. They paid 
an average of $1,111 per head and the 
top bull, a summer yearling, brought 
$3,100 from Walter Dennis and Son of 
Belvidere, S.D.; 32 of the bulls sold for 
more than $1,000 each. Total for the 
sale was $53,320. 


16 LOUISIANA BRAHMANS 
SELL FOR $11,345 TOTAL 


The Louisiana Brahman Association 
held its 13th annual Brahman sale Mar. 
9 at Baton Rouge. Fourteen registered 
bulls and two registered cows sold for 
$11,345 to average $709.06. Highest price 
in the sale went for a three-year-old 
bull at $1,400. 


HEREFORD ASSN. CITES 
PERFORMANCE TEST VALUES 


Weight scales should be used to sup- 
plement judgment, not supplant it, in 
programs designed for beef cattle im- 
provement. This was brought out by 
speakers at a conference sponsored by 
the American Hereford Association at 
Kansas City Mar. 19-20. Consensus was 
that performance testing, keyed to 
practical procedures, can be an addi- 
tional tool in the over-all improvement 
program of beef cattle. 


IDAHO ASSN. BULL SALE 
MAKES $655 AVERAGE 


The 20th spring bull sale of the Idaho 
Cattlemen’s Association on Mar. 14 at 
Filer chalked up a top price of $2,950, 
a total of $119,790 on the 183 bulls sold 
for a $655 average and $191 a head more 
on the top 50 animals than at the same 
sale a year ago. The 178 Herefords 
brought a total of $117,415 for a $660 
average; the five Shorthorns averaged 
$475. 


GRAND CHAMP AT BATON ROUGE SHOW 


gf A bloomy Here- 
> ford steer named 
Red Meat won 
grand champion 
honors at the 24th 
annual Louisiana 
State University 
Livestock Show at 
Baton Rouge. 
Shown with the 
steer, left to right, 
are: Dr. Don Good 
of Kansas State 
College, Manhat- 
tan, Kans., judge 
of the show; W. M. 
(Wick) Babin, 
manager of the 
show; and Harlan 
Beene, Jr., of Bos- 
sier City, La., a 4- 
H club member. 
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United States Ambassador to Italy 
James David Zellerbach and party pose 
with “The Champ,” the “ambassador” 
for American agriculture, now touring 
Italy as part of the USDA’s mobile ex- 
hibit. The occasion was the 61st Verona 
International Agricultural Fair, first 
stop for the exhibit in Italy. The champ 
is maintaining its U. S. reputation of 
attracting crowds. He has joined 
USDA’s Foreign Agricultural Service 
and its industry cooperators in their ef- 
fort to enlarge new markets for U. S. 
feed grains and feed concentrates 
abroad. 

From left are Clayton E. Whipple, 
U. S. agricultural attache, Rome; Am- 
bassador Zellerbach; Prof. Scapuccino, 
chief, livestock division, Italian Minis- 
tery of Agriculture; Harry McClelland, 
consultant, Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice, U. S. Embassy, Rome. 


AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSN. 
ADDS 213 MEMBERS IN FEB. 

Two hundred and 13 Hereford breed- 
ers were named to membership in the 
American Hereford Association during 
February, the addition boosting total 











membership to an all-time high of 35,- 
606. 


400 ANGUS BULLS 
AVERAGE $843 IN VA. 

More than 400 Angus bulls sold in 
the second annual Atlantic Angus Bull 
Sale Feb. 23-24 in Richmond, Va. In 
this, the largest auction sale of beef 
bulls ever held in the U.S., the animals 
brought a total of $347,965 as buyers 
from 25 states, Canada and Mexico 
paid an average price of $843. The top 
group, selected as AAA, set an average 
price of $1,567 for the 140 head; 220 
AA bulls averaged $572. Top price of 
the sale was $10,000. 


$11,000 BUYS ANGUS CHAMP 
AT HOUSTON FAT SHOW 


The grand champion of the recent 
Houston Fat Stock Show was a blocky 
Angus steer weighing 1,120 pounds and 
shown by Billy Holcomb of Seminole, 
Tex. The animal later sold in the 
show’s steer sale for $11,000. 
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FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- § Dp. Franklin 


able 
stock. 


Herbert Chandler 


registered Hereford breeding 
Yearling bulls for sale now. 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Commercial 


N BAR RANCH, Grass Range, Mont. 


Meeker, Colo. 









Baker, Oregon 


RANGE BULLS purchased from breeders 
who use TR HERD BULLS could greatly 
improve your calf crop. Breeders’ names 
furnished on request. 


TURNER RANCH e SULPHUR, OKLA. 


WE HAVE 10 bulls, 15 bred two’s, and other females—priced to 
suit the better ranchers to help raise better cattle. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebraska 


“Our Herefords build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow” 








HEREFORD TAKES HONORS 
IN LA. UNIVERSITY SHOW 


A Hereford steer shown by Harlan 
Beene, Jr., of Bossier City, La., took 
grand championship honors last month 
at the 24th annual Louisiana State 
University Livestock Show in Baton 
Rouge. The junior yearling weighed 
1,165 pounds. 


POLLED SHORTHORN SALE 
IN ILL. AVERAGES $527 


The 19th annual National Polled 
Congress Show and Sale in Springfield, 
TIll., Mar. 24-25 attracted 500 polled 
Shorthorn breeders from 18 states, 
Canada and Australia. The 39 bulls 
in the sale averaged $549; 36 females 
$503 a head. Average for 75 head was 
$527. 


New officers of the Polled Shorthorn 
Society are Wayne Carr, Cincinnati, Ia., 
president; Bill Jones, Franklin, Va., 


vice-president; James Browitt, Omaha, 
Nebr., secretary-treasurer. 


SIOUX CITY YARDS READIED 
FOR ANIMAL NO. 200,000,000 


Within the next week or two the 
200 millionth animal will pass through 
the Sioux City Stockyards (Iowa), and 
officials are readying themselves to 
tabulate the exact animal and to fete 
the owner and trucker in special cere- 
monies and awards. 


PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
PREPARES FOR 49th SHOW 


Plans for the 49th annual showing of 
the Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Oct. 17-24, include complete 
typical preparation for the Oregon Cen- 
tennial which will be held June 10 
through Sept. 17. The later livestock 
show is expected to draw 2,400 entries 
in the livestock showing. 
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Pounds of Beef at Weaning 


Highest Operation Factor 

When it comes to determining net 
income from steers, weaning weight is 
by far the most important single char- 
acteristic to be considered, according 
to findings of a six-year experiment 
conducted at the Colorado State Uni- 
versity. 

The study compared the merits of 
weaning weight, average daily gain, 
days to finish, slaughter grade, feed 
per pound of gain and cost of cow 
maintenance. 

In no other combination of traits, 
regardless of number, was weaning 
weight less important economically 
than double the value of any other 
trait. 

If the two most important traits in 
relation to net income are to be con- 
sidered, Howard Lindholm of CSU’s 
animal husbandry department recom- 
mends a combination of weaning 
weight and daily gain in the feedlot. 

The three top traits most closely re- 
lated to income include weaning 
weight, daily gain and cost of cow 
maintenance. 


Anaplasmosis—Its Nature 
And Treatment Explained 


Anaplasmosis has been identified as 
far north as Minnesota, Wyoming and 
Montana. It is known to occur in at 
least 32 states. It is most severe in 
cattle two or three years of age or 
older. 

For years, anaplasmosis has been 
thought to be due to a blood parasite, 
but there is now evidence to indicate 
that a virus may be the cause. Author- 
ities of the American Foundation of 
Animal Health say the disease is spread 
naturally from carrier animals to sus- 
ceptible ones by such insects as blood- 
sucking horseflies, ticks and mosqui- 
toes. It can also be spread during de- 
horning, castrating, eartagging or vac- 
cination and pelleting. 

The disease may appear as peracute, 
acute or chronic. The mild form may 
produce only slight symptoms such as 
rough coat, dullness, lack of appetite, 
slight constipation, loss of condition 
and, in a few cases, discharge from 
nostrils and eyes. 

The peracute form is a fatal form 
which may last only a few hours. The 
disease appears suddenly and results in 
depression, a stop in the milk flow, 
high fever, drooping ears, dry muzzle 
and excessive drooling. 

In acute cases there is general weak- 
ness, rapid and labored breathing, pale 
mucous membranes, nasal discharge, 
muscular tremors, anemia, jaundice, 
frequent urination, constipation and, 
sometimes, paralysis of the rumen. 
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Abortion may also occur. 

Chronic cases are continuations of 
severe acute attacks. Symptoms in- 
clude low-grade fever, lack of appetite, 
thirst, emaciation, high pulse rate, jaun- 
dice and anemia. Three or four months 
may be required for recovery, but 
sometimes recovery is never accom- 
plished and the stricken animals remain 
permanent carriers. 

There is no entirely effective preven- 
tive measure. Early and _ properly 
spaced spraying with approved insec- 
ticides is always indicated. Caution 
should be taken in adding any newly 
purchased replacements to susceptible 
herds during the fly season. 

Strict sanitary measures during de- 
horning, castrating and such operations 
will help cut down spread of the dis- 
ease; sick or carrier animals should be 
isolated. 

So far, no satisfactory vaccine for 
anaplasmosis has been developed, but 
experimental vaccines are showing 
promise. 

No specifically successful treatment 
has been developed for the disease. 
But good care can aid recovery—keep- 
ing sick animals quiet, coaxing them to 
take plenty of food and water and pro- 
tecting them against ticks, horseflies 
and mosquitoes. A veterinarian may 
use blood transfusions, electrolyte salts, 
injectible anti-anemics and some of the 
newer medicines. 

On infected ranches, carrier cows 
may be kept in a closed herd for breed- 
ing purposes, but they should not be 
sold or shipped into areas, or to herds, 
where the disease does not exist. Steers 
shipped from infected herds to feedlots 
should be kept isolated from contact 
with cattle on the farm. 


Plants Next In Line 


For Tranquilizer Work 

Studies into the use of tranquilizers 
have now reached into the realm of 
plants, on which it is hoped the nerve- 
quieteners will help withstand light 
frost, drouth, prolonged heat spells and 
heavy rain. In preliminary tests, in- 
creased yields have also been noted, 
according to the Shell Chemical Agri- 
cultural News. The tranquilizers can 
be either sprayed on at blossom time 
when fruit producing blossoms can be 
aided during poor growing conditions, 
or earlier, at which time the number 
of blossoms can be increased. 


USDA Committee Cites 
Livestock Disease Losses 


Research aimed at reducing costly 
livestock disease losses needs to be 
increased, says the USDA’s Livestock 
Research and Marketing Advisory 
Committee which held its annual 
meeting at the University of Tennessee 
in Knoxville some weeks ago. The 
group stressed importance of avail- 
ability of funds to conduct such studies 
at the new National Animal Disease 
Laboratory, Ames, Ia., slated for oper- 
ation in late 1960. 

Top priority was given to proposals 


to acquire new knowledge of livestock 
parasites, and to develop more informa- 
tion about infectious diseases of live- 
stock. Research on hides was also 
termed a top need. The committee will 
submit detailed recommendations to 
the USDA shortly. 


Fruit Flavored Hay 
Leaves Cows in Dismay 


Cows might turn up their noses at 
strawberry-flavored hay. This was 
shown in research at Cornell Univer- 
sity, according to Science Service, 
where it was found that some feed 
flavors may repel the animals they are 
supposed to attract. The study showed 
that thousands of dollars spent by the 
feed industry on artificial flavors are 
probably wasted. Hundreds of flavors 
tested showed “no generally acceptable 
evidence” that any made an animal 
eat more or be more productive. It 
was found that some flavor additives 
(compounds not now commercially 
available) will increase animals’ ap- 
petites under certain conditions. 


New Feed Additive—Enzymes 
May Soon Be Used 


A new cattle feed additive may soon 
be used by feeders. They are enzymes 
that speed up gains and save feed. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Wise E. Burroughs, pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry and head 
of beef nutrition at Iowa State College, 
tests showed a return of $4.28 for each 
dollar invested in “Merck Agrozyme.” 
Dr. Burroughs said the product (1) in- 
creased live weight gains averaging 12 
per cent, (2) slightly improved appetite, 
(3) saved feed per unit of gain on an 
average of 12 per cent (4) equalled or 
improved beef carcass and quality, and 
(5) increased margin over feed costs 
averaging $8.05 per steer in dry corn 
experiments. 





a i 
Dr. C. L. Campbell, 


Florida state 
veterinarian, explains to Norman Mo- 
ser, president of the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association, the 
operation of the radiation machine 
which sterilizes screwworm flies for 
use in decimating the pest. 
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Colorado Ag. Planners 
Condemn Wilderness Bill 


At their early-March meeting in 
Denver, members of the Colorado Agri- 
cultural Planning Committee con- 
demned the proposal to place vast 
areas of public land in “wilderness 
areas,” because they “would interfere 
with orderly programs of land and 
watershed management,” if created. 
Such land, the statement declared, 
“would be neither available nor suit- 
able for recreational uses by the aver- 
age vacationing family.” The committee 
urged, instead, full multiple use of 
public land for water, feed, timber, 
minerals, recreation and other benefits. 


Revised Agriculture Handbook 
Is Modern Insecticide Guide 


Just off the press is the 1959 revised 
edition of Agriculture Handbook 120 
titled “Insecticide Recommendations of 
Insects Attacking Crops and Live- 
stock.” The contents have been modi- 
fied to give more complete precautions 
for using insecticides, etc., and it sum- 
marizes USDA recommendations on use 
of new or expanded use of insecticides 
for crops and livestock as of Jan. l, 
1959. 


World Population Figures 
Projected into Future 


World population, after reaching one 
billion during the first half of the 19th 
century, rose to two billion by about 
1930. By 1962 the world will have an 
estimated three billion inhabitants and 
by 1977 about four billion, accord- 
ing to “middle-range” estimates. Ex- 
perts believe there will be a wide- 
spread fall in birth rates after 1975 and 
that world population will reach five 
billion by 1990. And by the end of the 
century the total would be six billion. 


Agriculture Census Takers 
Will Be Around Oct.-Nov. 


The Bureau of the Census asks 
ranchers and farmers to keep good 
records of operations in 1959 in view 
of the nation-wide census of agricul- 
ture that will be conducted next Octo- 
ber and November. Two weeks before 
the census begins, questionnaires will 
be mailed out; then 30,000 census 
takers will visit the nation’s 4 million 
or more places to collect the forms. 
The agriculture census is conducted 
every five years. 


Mexico Starts “Ejido” 
Livestock Operations 


The first large-scale livestock oper- 
ation of the “ejido” type in Mexico was 
begun recently when President Lopez 
Mateos made distribution of lands of 
the Cananea Ranch in Sonora to 835 
families organized into seven “ejidos”’, 
or village agricultural communities. 
The lands will be operated as a unit. 
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Meat Board Holds 
Annual Spring Meat Clinics 


Fifty animal husbandry and meat stu- | 


dents and faculty members from west- 
ern agricultural colleges joined in a 
clinic in Los Angeles in mid-March 
sponsored by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. Purpose of the clinic 
was to give students opportunity to 
study the correlation of live animals 
and their carcasses and to give them a 
look at the industry which they some 
day would enter. 


The clinic was the first of three con- | 


ducted by the board this spring. The 
other two are at Indianapolis, Ind., Apr. 
9-11 and Sioux City, Iowa, Apr. 23-25. 
The board annually sponsors three clin- 
ics each spring at major livestock mar- 
keting centers. 


Spokane Yards To Assume 
Entire Selling Operation 





Spokane’s Old Union Stockyards will | 
take over in June the entire selling op- | 


erations at the yards and change over 
to an exclusive auction system; 


it will | 


abandon all private treaty selling by | 


commission agents. The 
corporation itself will conduct public 
auctions on all livestock. Says President 
F. W. Rothrock: “We are taking this 
revolutionary step in an attempt to 
bring a more efficient, more economic 
livestock trading system to our market.” 


USDA Report Discusses 
Stockyard Improvements 


A USDA report, “Fort Worth Stock- 
yards, 1955: Proposed Facilities, Opera- 
tions and Services,” 
search Report No. 260, contains sugges- 
tions, in outline, for improving facilities 
and operations at the Fort Worth yards. 
However, 
veloped should also apply to other 
stockyard facilities. A free copy of the 
pamphlet is available from the Office 
of Information, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 


USDA Sees Nation 
Continuing as Beef Importer 


stockyards | 


Marketing Re- | 


many of the criteria de- | 


USDA trade experts believe beef im- | 


ports will remain relatively high in 
1959, but do not expect them to rise 
above the record of 1958. Though offi- 
cials feel imports may decline slightly 
from 1958, over the long run the U. S. 
will continue as a beef importing na- 
tion. it is predicted that pork imports 
will probably drop, but not as much as 
might be expected in view of the falling 
price level. 


Number of Farms 
Estimated To Be Down 2% 


The Crop Reporting Board has re- 
leased figures showing total number of 
farms in 1958 is estimated at 4,749,000, 
2 per cent fewer than 1957 and 18 per 
cent lower than 10 years earlier. Pre- 
liminary estimates are for about 
4,645,000 farms in operation in 1959. 








ge be AUTOMATIC 
oh cua CATTLE OILER 
Always on Guard 7 

PROTECTING 

LIVESTOCK... 
AUTOMATICALLY : 
APPLIES INSECTICID VIA 
Water or Oil Base _ 
Recommended for both Dairy a Boot 
Cattle, also calves. Treats 2 or 3 cattle at 
a time. Equipped with New Positive Con- 
trol Auto-Delivery Oil Pump . . . No wasted 
insecticide. Install anywhere. Cattle can’t 
tear it up. 

DEALERS & FARM AGENTS WANTED 
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KOSCH MFG. CO. 
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Castrating is easy and safe with a 
LaRue Chute. All other operations are 
equally simple. Write for brochure and 
prices today. 


LaRue Ranch Equipt. Co. 


P.O. Box 2002 
Phoenix, Arizona 
(Shop location: 1738 W. Culver) 








STATE NOTES 


FLORIDA 

A legislative proposal sponsored by 
the Florida Cattlemen’s Association 
calls for a 15-cents per head deduction 
on cattle sold at auction, sold to packers 
or exported outside the state. The 
money, after expenses of collections are 
withheld, wou’ * go to the Florida Cat- 
tlemen’s Association for the promotion 
of beef. Those not wanting their money 
so deducted may secure a refund. 

Directors of the Florida Association 
okayed the proposal at a meeting in 
Kissimmee, with nine local associations 
going along with the idea of such a 
referendum. 


OREGON 

The Oregon house has passed and 
sent to the senate a bill to create a 
voluntarily supported organization of 
beef and dairy cattle owners for pro- 
motion of beef and beef products. 
Under the measure, a 10-cent-per-head 
contribution would go to the brand in- 
spector of the state agriculture depart- 
ment. Refunds would be payable on re- 
quest for up to 90 days. In 1957 Oregon 
producers turned down the idea of a 
state beef commission. 

In Oregon, the state supreme court 
has upheld the constitutionality of the 
state’s Bang’s disease eradication law, 
clearing the way for continuance of 
efforts toward a brucellosis-free state 
by June, 1959. Oregon losses from the 
disease have been estimated to run 
about $1 million a year. 


NEBRASKA 

The Nebraska legislature is consider- 
ing a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment which would allow a change in 
livestock taxing methods. Livestock 
is now taxed like other property, based 
on value in possession on assessment 
date. Feeders have complained of in- 
equities. In 1956 Nebraska voters ap- 
proved a comparable change on grain 
taxation method. Grain is now taxed 
in the state each time it changes hands. 


MONTANA 
The Montana legislature has ap- 
proved appropriation of $100,000 to 
start construction of a livestock 
diagnostic laboratory, to cost $290,000, 
at Montana State College. 


CALIFORNIA 
A bill calling for $1 per hour mini- 
mum wage for agricultural workers is 
in the California legislative hopper and 
may reach the Senate floor. 


WYOMING 
The Wyoming legislature made a 
cut in appropriations for the agricul- 
tural extension service for the next two 
years of about 22 per cent below pres- 
ent costs of running the service. 


WISCONSIN 

A humane slaughtering bill has been 
passed by the Wisconsin Senate. It 
would require stunning or use of car- 
bon dioxide anesthetization. 


+ 
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Personal Mention 


Milton Hyatt of Hyattville, Wyo., out- 
going vice-president of the Wyoming 
4-H Leaders’ Council, was elected pres- 
ident at the group’s annual meeting in 
late February. Mr. Hyatt, who suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Fred Grant of Glenrock, is 
a son of former American National 
President Sam C. Hyatt. 


Irvin Pat Murray, supervisor of Sho- 
shone National Forest with headquar- 
ters at Cody, Wyo., is being assigned to 
the staff of the regional forester, south- 
western region, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Roderick K. Blacker succeeds Mr. Mur- 
ray at Cody. 


Erwin D. (Dain) Canham, editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor, is the 
newly elected 32nd president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. He is the first newspaperman 
elected to the post. 


Carl F. Twisselman of McKittrick, 
Calif., has been reappointed chairman 
of the range improvement committee of 
the California Cattlemen’s Association. 
Purpose of the group is to foster in- 
creased forage for livestock and game 
on the rangelands and to reclaim lands 
by controlled brush burning. 


Raymond Lee Cuff, manager of the 
southwestern region of Livestock Con- 
servation, Inc., has received a distin- 
guished service award for his outstand- 
ing contributions to the livestock indus- 
try of the state of Missouri. Mr. Cuff 
resides in Kansas City. 


Fourth of Hawaiian Island 
Area Is Grazing Land 


About 25 per cent of the Hawaiian 
Island area is grazed (in U. S., pasture 
and grazing land make up 33 per cent 
of total acreage). When Capt. James 
Cook discovered the Islands in 1778, 
he found an economy of fishing and 
small farms under feudal tenure. The 
largest industry now in our 50th state- 
to-be is sugar cane. 


Hawaii imports about 40 per cent of 
the red meat it consumes, mostly from 
the U. S. The meat is largely consumed 
in the Honolulu area. Per capita beef 
consumption is close to that of U. S. 


Hawaii’s first large-scale cattle feed- 
ing enterprise has just been established 
near Honolulu by Hawaii Meat Co., 
Ltd. When this new feedlot gets to full 
capacity, some 5,000 cattle will be on 
feed at all times. Most of them will 
finish out choice. 

The industry is seeking to establish 
for the first time a federal grading 
system. 

Human population in Hawaii is about 
550,000; tourists come and go at the 
rate of 200,000 a year. 

Beef cattle number 160,500. 

The American National has several 
members in Hawaii, including the Ter- 
ritorial Cattlemen’s Council. 








Leonard Scott, chairman of the Cal- 
ifornia Beef Council, is honored aboard 
a Western Airlines plane as he is served 
the one-millionth steak on a flight from 
Los Angeles to San Francisco. 


Australian Board To Issue 
Licenses for U. S. Exports 


The Australian Meat Board has an- 
nounced it will issue export licenses 
only to certain approved export firms 
which will be allowed to ship meat 
only to U. S. importers approved by 
the Australian government. Purpose 
of the move “is to insure orderly 
marketing and not to adversely affect 
U. S. producers.” The Meat Board be- 
lieves this will facilitate sound de- 
velopment of U.S.-Australian meat 
trade. 


Meat Eating To Be Up; 
Beef To Stay At Same Levels 


AMS livestock experts are forecast- 
ing per capita meat consumption in 
1959 at 158 pounds, assuming that meat 
production during the year will be 
about 6 pounds more than the post- 
war average but considerably below 
the 167 pounds of 1956. Pork consump- 
tion for the year is predicted to be 66 
pounds, up 5% pounds from 1958; beef 
consumption is expected to be as high, 
perhaps a little higher. Pork will be 
lower throughout the year, says AMS. 


N. J. Dairy Heifers 
Cost $338 To Raise 


Average cost of raising a dairy heifer 
in New Jersey is $338, according to a 
study by Economist John W. Carncross 
of Rutgers University. The highest av- 
erage was $380, the lowest $298, and 
average cost of feed for the 1,536 heifers 
under study was $218, or 61 per cent of 
the total cost. 
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Apr. 16-19—Nat’l Independent Meat Packers 
Assn. annual meeting, Chicago. 

Apr. 26-29—Chamber of Commerce of U. 5S. 
annual meeting, Washington, D. C. 

May 14-16— Washington Cattlemen’s Assn. 
meeting, Okanogan. 


May 20-23—Montana Stock Growers Assn. con- 
vention, Miles City. (Diamond Jubilee). 


May 25-27—Nat’l Watershed Congress meeting, 
ashington, D. C. 
June 3-5—South Dakota Stock Growers Assn. 
meeting, Rapid City. 


June 4-5—Wyoming Stock Growers Assn. 
meeting, Laramie. 


June 7-9—Colorado Cattlemen’s Assn. meet- 
ing, Craig. 


June 8-10—North Dakota Stockmen’s Assn. 
meeting, Bismarck. 


June 11-13—Nebraska Stock Growers Assn. 
meeting, Lincoln. 


June 25-27—National Livestock Marketing 
Congress, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Aug. 26-28—Soil Conservation Society of 
America annual meeting, Rapid City, S. D. 

Oct. 17-24—American Royal Live Stock and 
Horse Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 31-Dec. 1—Idaho Cattlemen’s Assn. an- 
nual convention, Moscow. 

JAN. 28-30—AMERICAN NAT'L CATTLE- 
MEN’S ASS’N ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Feb. 1959 1,219 377 5,686 1,080 
Feb. 1958 . 1,309 468 4,453 940 
2 mos. °59 2,660 801 11,571 2,402 
2 mos. '58 2,938 1,015 9,984 2,001 


(Of the cattle slaughtered in the first two 
months of 1959, 43.5 per cent were cows and 
heifers; in the period last year the percent- 
age was 45.5. Canners and cutters made up 11.4 
per cent of the slaughter so far this year, 


compared with 14.3 per cent for the period 
last year.) 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 




















Mar. 30,1959 Mar. 20, 1958 
Steers, Prime .........$31.75 - 36.00 $31.50 - 38.50 
Steers, Choice ... 23.75 - 33.00 28.00 - 35.00 
Steers, Good .. 25.25- 28.75 25.50 - 28.50 
Steers, Std. ....... a 24.50 - 26.25 24.00 - 26.00 
Cows, Comm. .......... 20.00 - 21.50 19.50 - 21.00 
Vealers, Gd. ....... 32.00 - 34.00 29.00 - 33.00* 
Vealers, Std. .... 26.00 - 32.00 22.00 - 29.00 
Calves, Gd.-Ch. ........ 23.00 - 27.00 
Calves, Std. ........ a 21.00 - 23.00 
F. & S. Strs., Gd.-Ch. 25.75 - 36.50 24.00 - 31.50 
F.& S.Strs.,Cm.-Md. 24.00 - 28.50** 20.00 - 26.00 
Hogs (180-240) ..... 16.75- 17.60 21.00 - 22.50 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. ...... . 20.50 - 22.00 21.50 - 24.25 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. ...... 5.50- 9.00 
( * Gd.-Ch. in 1958) 
(** Md. only) 

WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 
(Chicago) 
Mar. 26,1959 Mar. 20, 1958 

Beet, Prime ................ 
Beef, Choice .............$45.00 - 48.50 $47.50 - 50.00 
Beef, Good .................. 42.50 - 46.00 43.00 - 46.00 
Bs TG ceicinvsiccscesigiete 40.50 - 44.00 39.00 - 43.00 
Veal, Prime 54.00 - 59.00 50.00 - 53.00 
Veal, Choice 49.00 - 54.00 47.00 - 50.00 
So ae 43.00 - 50.00 39.00 - 46.00 
Lamb, Choice ..... . 37.00 - 45.00 44.00 - 51.00 
Lamb, Good _.............. 35.00 - 45.00 42.00 - 46.00 
Pork Loin, 8-12¢ ...... 42.00 - 45.00 48.50 - 52.00 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Feb. Jan. Feb. 5-Yr 
1959 1959 1958 Av 
Frozen Beef 161,732 159,569 104,661 165,412 
Cured Beef . 12,637 14,194 11,473 9,857 
Total Pork 322,341 240,489 227,912 404,904 
Lamb & Mutton 10,658 10,118 4,381 8,596 
COVER 


Taken on the Frank Fehling place, 
Nathrop, Colo. Note peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains in background. 


April, 1959 


CLASSIFIED AD DEPARTMENT 


Rates are 90 cents a line (7 words to a line). 
Lower rates for 18 lines or more and for 3 and 6 insertions. 


RANCHES, FARMS 





640 acres deeded, fenced, improved meadows, 
unlimited free range, good house and out- 
buildings. Full line of equipment, approxi- 
mately 300 tons hay, ranch will winter 250 
head. Best trout fishing and big game hunt- 
ing in North America. $46,000 cash with 
$35,000 down. For full details write, Little 


Creek Ranch, Box 117, Vanderhoof, D. C., 
Canada. 


For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write Robert L. 
Harriss, P. O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fila. 
Registered Real Estate Broker and 20 years 
practical experience cattle and agriculture. 


LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
Bill Thach, So. Colo. Land & Livestock Co., 
Pho. 17, Walsenburg, Colo. 








FLORIDA RANCHES 160— 45,000 acres. 
Priced from $35.00 per acre. John J. Brennan, 
Realtor, P. O. Box 1537, Lakeland, Florida. 





FREE RANCH LETTERS 
“Northern Plains Ranch Letters” give cur- 
rent news about Ranches offered for sale or 
lease in Nebraska, So. Dakota, Wyoming, 
Montana and Colorado. Plus items of interest 
to active stockmen. To get these Free Letters 
regularly, simply send your card or letter 
request to: 

NORTHERN PLAINS LAND & CATTLE 
AGENCY 


P. O. Box 1168 Alliance, Nebraska 


Midwest Showcases 


J. C. PENNEY 
MISSOURI FARMS 


Home of Penney 
Purebred Fame 


Among Nation’s Finest Farms 


Offered For Sale 


FOR PROSPECTUS WRITE 


Paul Hamilton Realty Co. 
EXCLUSIVE AGENTS 
1016 BALTIMORE AVE., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





2,960-acre 
3,700-acre 
4,000-acre 
5,500-acre 
6,200-acre stock ranch 
12,000-acre stock ranch . 
C. LELEK AGENCY 
115 East Main 
Lewiston, Montana 


stock 
stock 
stock 
stock 


ranch * ..$ 
ranch 1 
ranch 

ranch 


SaRSE5 
3232235 


ne 





LIVESTOCK 





ANGUS BULLS: Importers, Exporters, Breed- 
ers of Scotch and I Aberdeen-Angus. Per- 
formance attested bulls for sale with ad- 
vance register records. Request folders, data 
sheets, prices. 


WYE PLANTATION - QUEENSTOWN, MD. 


MR. COWMAN: Hybrid calves from your cows 
by our Charolais-Cross bulls will give you true 
20% faster gain. For proof of performance, 
write 


Lamme Farms, Laclede 22, Missouri 


1430 Tremont PI. * 








LIVESTOCK IODINE 





OF REAL SERVICE TO WESTERN STOCK- 
. Here the ounce of prevention actvally 
does more than pounds of cures. Just an 
ounce 20c per cow per year in the regular 
salt or mineral ration prevents costly NON- 
BREEDING TROUBLES — DEFICIENCY 
ABORTIONS — WEAK OR STILLBORN 
CALVES. Proved practical for over 20 years 
in all the western states. For prices, etc., 
write— 
CULLINAN’S DIRECT FARM IODIZING, 
BUCKTAIL, NEBR. 





AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog. 
Reisch Auction School, Mason City, —— 





AUCTIONEERING can be for you. Write for 
information. Western College of Auctioneer- 
ing, Box 1458, Billings, Montana. 





RANCH HELP 





Call us for experienced 


RANCH HELP 


Serving the entire West 


McHARG’S 


Employment Service 


Denver, Colo. 


Member of American National Cattlemen’s 
Association 


24-hr. phone—AC. 2-5738 
Experienced (in some ranch work) young 


man, 17, wants job on ranch during summer 
vacation. Dennis Applebaum, 1629 Olive St., 


Denver 20, Colo. Ph. FRemont 7-4467. 





TANNING 





We will tan anything from a mouse to a 
moose. Either with hair on or various kinds 
of leather. Manufacturers gloves, garments, 
robes. Quick, efficient, reliable. Free price 


| list. Valeauda Fur Co., National Bidg., t- 


tle, Wash. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





WRITE JACK GAMET, your Western native 
son, for free market information. Great 


Northwest Commission Co., Stock Yards, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 





SELLING 50,000 INDIAN RELICS, arrowheads, 
tomahawks, axes, skulls, peace pipes, etc. List 
free. Lear’s, Glenwood, Ark. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS—G uaranteed, 
Bunch Portoricans, Nancy Halls, Portoricans. 
500—$2.50; 1,000—$4.00. ree growing guide. 
James H. Klutts, Gleason, Tennessee. 


SHETLAND PONY Auction Sale, Morrilton, 
Ark., May 21-22-23. 400 head. Contact Col. 


Roy R. Chaney, Morrilton, Arkansas. Phone 
71 or 2-F-2. 


ATR A ORES BERRA AEN to a ARN SE RRR IRR 
FREE FOLDER describing the strongest chut 
gates on the market, guaran- . 
teed to restrain all sizes cat- 
tle, calves to big rough steers. 
Used for branding, dehorn- 
ing, doctoring, etc., 2 differ- 
ent styles, only $34.88. DEPT. 
C, 22848 SHERMAN WAY, 
CANOGA PARK, CALIF. 
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What 
It Means 






To display this 
decal on your car 


It’s the sign of the progressive cattleman, the cattleman who is alert 
to problems of his industry ... problems in national government, legisla- 
tion, taxation, public relations, marketing. 


It means the cattleman who is a leader . . . who thinks beyond his fence 
line, who is willing to put his money on the barrel head and work to improve 
conditions for himself and his neighbors. 


Join your local and your state associations . . . join your National Assoc- 
iation—dues are 7 cents a head; annual minimum $10 in the National. Ask 
your neighbor to join. Use the membership blank. 


To AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
801 EAST 17th AVE., DENVER 18, COLO. 


to cover membership for the current year, payable... ..cececcecececeeeseceseneeeneeceseceeeeseenenceeeeeeceey which 
(Date of payment) 


includes a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER and Cow BusINEss. 


Members wishing to use 

this emblem on their 

AMERICAN NATIONAL stationery may obtain 

/ CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION mats at no charge from 
the Denver office. 


{ 





